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It has been thought proper to make the present number of 
the Review a memorial of the Centennial of Franklin and 
Marshall College. Accordingly, its pages are devoted to the 
publishing in this form of the able and scholarly addresses that 
were delivered at the celebration of the Centennial at Lancaster, 
in June last. Quite full extracts from them were published at 
the time they were delivered, and these extracts were read 
with great interest and were highly commended by many who 
were not able to be present at the Centennial and hear the ad- 
dresses delivered. Apart from the occasion on which these 
addresses were delivered, they possess an interest for the 
intelligent reader. Those on Franklin and Marshall present 
a fresh and vigorous recast of those great men in the history 
of our Republic, and as scholarly productions they are worthy 
of careful perusal. The others are on subjects of current in- 
terest and importance in relation to education. _ 

But, of course, these addresses cannot be sundered from the 
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occasion on which they were delivered. For it they were 
delivered, and in it they have their setting, as a gem in a ring 
or seal. That occasion was one which will long be remem- 
bered by those who were permitted to participate in its festivi- 
ties. Franklin and Marshall was arrayed in her gala dress, 
and her sons and friends came to do her honor. In Europe, 
and still more in Asia, a century is not much in their long his- 
tory; but in America that period carries us back to the begin- 
nings of things. As we write these lines our great Republic is 
on the eve Of a historical celebration of our beginning as a 
nation, viz.: the Centennial of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is, then, something that our col- 
lege dates back through one of its roots to the year in which 
our Republic had its birth as a nation. Though the other 
branch or root came in half a century later, yet the institu- 
tion as now constituted and named inherits, and has behind it, 
the history of one hundred years. This fact is of account as 
showing that the interest Franklin and Marshall College repre- 
sents is not ephemeral—not born of a day, not the origin of 
a movement through caprice, or from causes of merely tempo- 
rary significance—but an institution that grounds itself in a 
general want, and that has weathered many storms. 

We cannot attempt here and now to place on record a de- 
scription of the scenes and exercises of the recent Centennial, 
They are imprinted in the recollection of the multitudes 
that were present on that occasion, and they will not 
soon fade away. From them we now turn towards the future. 
The first year of the second century of the college has 
already opened auspiciously. The large accession of new stu- 
dents attests the influence of the Centennial. The past is 
important as an inspiration for the present and the future, 
Everything indicates a prosperous year for our institutions at 
Lancaster. With our faces towards the future in faith and 
hope, we put on record, for perusal and preservation, these 
historic and classical addresses. They will serve to remind us 
in the years to come of an important landmark in the history 
of our beloved church, and of the institutions under her sof- 
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tering care. Out of the now silent past is born the present, 
and out of the present, the future.—Hds. Review. 





I, 
AN ADDRESS ON BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


BY WILLIAM PEPPER, M.D., LL.D. 


Provost and Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Tuts decade will pass down to history as our Centennial 
Epoch. Beginning with the National movement, which cul- 
minated in the World’s Fair at Philadelphia, when for the first 
time we gave to the astonished world the evidence of our 
mastery over the material difficulties with which we had contended 
for a century, we have passed in review the leading incidents of 
those marvelous years from 1776 to 1786, which witnessed the 
successful struggle of the infant Republic for existence. Many 
of the minor celebrations have possessed more than a local or 
than even a State interest, owing either to the importance of 
the original incident, the magnitude of the principle illustrated 
by it, or the distinction of the leading actors who played parts 
in it. 

We have been brought to realize, as could have been done in 
no other way, the richness and picturesqueness and dramatic 
interest of the history which America has already created. It 
seems fortunate, indeed, on the threshold of a new Century of 
National life, when we are confronted with many grave prob- 
lems, widely different from, but no less momentous than, those 
which have thus far taxed the energies of the Nation, that 
pause should be given to our eager steps, and that our closest 
attention should be drawn to the character, the methods and 
the deeds of those great men, the founders of our Government, 
to whom we and the whole world owe so weighty a debt of 
gratitude. 
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We are met here, in this famous old city, to celebrate such 
an incident, of striking historic interest not only on account of 
its date, but of the principles it illustrated, and of the men 
whose names are inseparably connected with it. 

I have been invited, most courteously, by the learned Faculty 
and the distinguished friends of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, to speak briefly of him to whom we owe the foundation of 
this venerable institution. I am well aware that this invitation 
was addressed, not so much to me personally, as to the office 
which I have the honor to hold in connection with another and 
yet more venerable institution of learning, which owes even 
more to the genius and wise enterprise of Franklin. And, al- 
though I was well aware how vain it were for me to attempt to 
add to the interest of this occasion by any tribute I might pay 
to that illustrious man, I could not deny myself the gratification 
of appearing here to attest my veneration for him, and my cordial 
brotherly sympathy with the able, earnest men who are prose- 
cuting zealously the good work started here a hundred years ago. 

I may not even attempt to sketch the salient features of the 
rare character, or to enumerate the leading achievements of the 
almost unique life of our great scientist, statesman and philoso- 
pher. We may be assured that could he be cognizant of what 
we here do and say, no celebration were less to his favor than 
a panegyric on himself. But how good. it were if, while our 
minds and hearts are full of what he was, and of what he ac- 
complished, we could for the moment acquire some closer touch 
with his spirit, and have some clearer view of the difficulties 
and duties which press around us from the stand-point of that 
broad, tolerant wisdom which was so peculiarly his own. There 
are not many of the great ones who have entered the Temple 
of Fame whom we should feel wholly safe in recalling to this 
lower life; some for their own sake, possibly more of them on 
our account. But no one should hesitate to recall a man whose 
unceasing work, until the last hour of a life prolonged far be- 
yond the wonted term, was the service of humanity, and who could 
write at the beginning of the story of his life, in which all is 
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recorded with unsparing candor, that, “‘ I should have no objec- 
tion to a repetition of the same life from its beginning, only 
asking the advantages authors have in a second edition to cor- 
rect some faults of the first. But though this were denied, I 
should still accept the offer.” How often, and how pleasantly 
he returns to this thought, as when, while in England, after re- 
peating successfully the experiment of reviving, by exposure to 
the rays of the sun, three flies which had been drowned in a 
‘ bottle of Madeira, he moralizes thus, “I wish it were possible, 
from this instance, to invent a method of embalming drowned 
persons in such a manner that they may be recalled to life at 
any period, however distant; for having a very ardent desire to 
see and observe the state of America a hundred years hence, I 
should prefer to any ordinary death the being immersed in a 
cask of Madeira wine with a few friends, till that time, to be 
then recalled to life by the solar warmth of my dear country.” 
Indeed, as he had lived from early life to old age, as a man 
who thought that nothing human could be forgiven to him; and 
had realized by his own exertions that ideal of liberal education 
described by Huxley, by so training himself in youth that his 
body was the ready servant of his will, and did with ease and 
pleasure all the work it was capable of; and had in all stages of 
his advancement retained his pride in the honest toil of his early 
manhood, being wholly free from petty arrogance; and had, above 
all things, labored for the welfare of mankind, looking forward 
with sublime confidence to the growth of peace, prosperity and 
goodness among men,—he was one who might return at any 
time to find himself again among friends, and to be able intuitively 
to adjust himself to the new ways of the once familiar planet. 
He would rejoice, unspeakably, to find the second century of 
our Nation’s life begun with the Union which he did more than 
any other man to institute, cemented eternally and indissolubly 
by the tears of brethren embracing after fratricidal strife. 
Eminently practical in statescraft, as in all else, he perceived, 
with the instinct of genius, that in organization and union lie 
all strength and endurance. “I have long been of opinion,” 
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he wrote to Lord Kames in 1761, “ that the foundations of the 
future grandeur and stability of the British Empire lie in 
America,” and as Parton truly says, “his entire influence, and 
all the resources of his mind were employed, from the begin- 
ning of the controversy in 1765 to the first conflict in 1775, to 
the one object of healing the breach and preventing the sep- 
aration.” Even at that early day he saw clearly, and outlined 
distinctly, the grand conception of an Imperial Federation of 
Great Britain and the Colonies, toward which, after one hun- 
dred years of delay, steps are beginning to be taken; and in 
1775, when almost despairing of making any impression on the 
crass ignorance and prejudice and class privilege then dominant 
in England, he brought forward his bold plan for the union of 
the Colonies, including Ireland and Canada, to last until Great 
Britain should cease to oppress, and make restitution for past 
injuries ; failing which it should endure forever. 

When convinced that perpetuation of the union with Great 
Britain was hopeless, though he shed tears over the destruction 
of that exquisite work, the British Empire, he threw himself 
with unabated vigor into the contest for freedom. Though old 
and separated from family, friends and country, he adhered to 
his determination “‘ with a firmness which neither the advances 
of England, nor the adversity of America could shake.”’ (Sir 
James Mackintosh.) 

Providence spared him to return to America to revive, for 
the purpose of uniting the thirteen States, the scheme of Union 
proposed by himself in 1754, and to overcome by his wise 
counsels and adroit expedients all opposition to the adoption 
and final ratification of the Constitution. 

When, in next September, the representatives of the several 
States shall meet in Philadelphia to celebrate the Centennial 
Anniversary of this deed of ratification, the final and most im- 
portant scene of this period will be enacted; and in that cele- 
bration large space should be made for the recital of the part 
played by Franklin, who shares with Washington the immortal 
glory of winning and of keeping our freedom and our Union. 
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But do we not need his spirit of wise conciliation, of modera- 
tion, and of firm regard for the equal rights of all men, as much 
to-day as they were needed in those perilous timesofold? The 
days of our worst political dangers may be passed, but we have 
to face the struggle with social and economic dangers no less 
menacing. If Franklin performed invaluable services to his 
country by educating the people in a knowledge of their 
political rights, and by advocating these at all times and in all 
places, until finally the aid and friendship of the most powerful 
nations were secured, he was even more conspicuously useful as 
the teacher of religious toleration, of sound morality, and of 
that shrewd, practical common sense, which recognizes self-in- 
terest as the mainspring of human action, but which, at the 
same time, enlarges and enlightens the conception of self-in- 
terest. 

When Voltaire and Franklin embraced, amid the plaudits of 
the thronged French Academy, one saw the contact of the most 
powerful destructive and dissolving force and the most con- 
structive and conservative force then existing. Each had his 
great work to do for the amelioration of the human race, and 
there are not a few pointsof resemblance between these remark- 
able men, but their fields of action, and the masses to be moved, 
and the points of attack were so different, that it led them to 
widely different methods, 

Franklin was admirably equipped as a popular teacher. Long 
study of the best models of English prose, aided by his fine 
literary sense, gave him a style unsurpassed for clearness and 
directness; while his rich vein of humor, his command of satire, 
of anecdote, and of terse, sententious phrase, enabled him to 
convey large truths in such portable and attractive forms, that 
his teachings soon spread far and wide, and fixed themselves in 
the memory and speech of men. But here, as in all cases, that 
which gave most weight to his teachings were the character and 
the life of the teacher. 

He made the newspaper press a power for good, as it had 
never been before; and he set the example, and adhered to it 
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throughout his editorial career, of preserving the columns of 
his naper free from all libelling and personal abuse, and all 
purveying to the prurient taste of a section of the community. 

He was ever ready to recognize a public need, whether of 
school or library or hospital, and to devote his time, his energy, 
his money, to supplying the deficiency. 

No man can carry through such public movements who is not 
himself liberal, and who does not give his full share in every 
way to support the enterprise. While the author of “ Poor 
Richard” taught all classes alike the value of money, the duty 
of economy, the pride of independence, and the nobility of 
labor, and often by language or simile which may be miscon- 
strued so as to advocate parsimony, the same self-taught, self- 
made man was incessant in all good and liberal deeds. 

He recognized early the advantages of co-operation, and his 
treatment of deserving workmen is a suggestive point in the 
history of the relations of capital and labor. Our greatest 
problem of to-day has to deal with these relations. Our very 
prosperity forces it into greater prominence, The liberty and 
political rights of the individual give to it unprecedented 
urgency and importance. It may not be settled by force, nor 
by legislation, nor even by the church; but I believe it will be 
settled peaceably and lawfully, and to the mutual advantage of 
all concerned, by a wide extension of the ‘principle of organ- 
ized co-operation, based upon a humane yet shrewd calculation 
of the self-interest of both parties to the bargain; and Iam 
glad to believe that as Franklin would have delighted to aid 
in consummating this, his spirit and the influence of his 
teachings yet survive among us to assist in its realization, and 
to remind us that toil, thrift and temperance, with true hu- 
manity, are the key-notes of the successful solution of this 
great problem. 

Lord Brougham wrote, “One of the most remarkable men, 
certainly of our times, as a politician, or of any age as a 
philosopher, was Franklin, who also stands alone in combining 
together these two characters, the greatest that man can sus- 
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tain, and in this, that having borne the first part in enlarging 
science by one of the greatest discoveries ever made, he bore 
the second part in founding one of the greatest empires in the 
world.” A mere enumeration of the notable scientific publica- 
tions of Franklin would be too large for my purpose. All that 
it behooves us to do is to strive to appreciate the quality of his 
work, and the fact that it was done without encouragement or 
assistance, with the simplest self-made apparatus, and in the’ 
midst of distracting and absorbing business or political affairs. 
A keen observer by nature, he had trained himself to such 
incessant activity of mind, and to the employment of so pure 
an inductive method, that scarce anything escaped him, and 
every phenomenon observed started a train of philosophic rea- 
soning so clear, so direct, and so well confined to the limits of 
the probable and the demonstrable, that he was capable of 
securing astonishing scientific results with means apparently 
most inadequate. The only period of his life when he gave 
himself up in any sense to scientific investigation, the only 
period during which he was not distinctively engaged in some 
other absorbing pursuit, were the five years, 1747 to 1752, 
when he began to enjoy the leisure earned by hard but profit- 
able work. All know the outcome of this investigation, and 
that the discoveries made by Franklin in electricity, from their 
entire originality, the breadth and boldness of the generalization 
upon which they were based, the accuracy and conclusive 
nature of the experiments by which the hypotheses were estab- 
lished, the important practical results indicated by him, and 
the still more important results which have followed the further 
prosecution of the same study, have conferred immortality upon 
him, and placed him in the front rank of the natural philoso- 
phers of all times. 

Our amazement cannot be restrained when we reflect that 
this work was accomplished before he was forty-seven years 
of age,and that never again did he, who was then incomparably 
the most eminent American, and whose rank among European 
celebrities speedily rose to the highest point, have an opporta- 
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nity of applying bimself continuously to scientific research, 
although from that time to his death, at the age of eighty-four, 
he continued to produce remarkable scientific papers containing 
original observations or striking generalizations, showing that 
the philosophic faculty was in vigorous action. It is idle to 
speculate upon what results might have followed a continuance 
of Franklin’s scientific investigations. It has been granted to 
but few men to arrive at even a single discovery of such import- 
ance as that on which his scientific fame chiefly rests; but in 
fertility of mind, originality of suggestion, and prolonged in- 
tellectual and bodily vigor Franklin appears to stand unrivaled. 

We may more reasonably dwell on the joy it would give him 
could he return to see the position attained by his favorite 
branch of science, and to note that it is growing to be more 
and more the useful and reliable servant of man, ministering to 
his daily wants, and rendering life more enjoyable and more 
healthy. But still more would he rejoice to see the laboratories 
erected in all parts of the land, equipped with every appliance 
for scientific investigation, and crowded with earnest, ingenious 
students, for some of whom Fame holds high honors. He 
would feel, and with just pride, that to him, more than to any 
other man, is due the splendid development of the scientific 
spirit and of scientific education in America; and that the 
institutions, the societies and the libraries he founded, or whose 
foundation he stimulated, are carrying forward and diffusing 
with ever-increasing force the precious light of scientific truth 
which he kindled here. 

Franklin hated war. He hated it as a Christian, a philan- 
thropist and an economist. He hated unjust taxation scarcely 
less. To the familiar accusations against these he added one, 
possibly original with himself, and at least very characteristic 
of him. He charged them both with the crime of preventing 
the birth of children—the one by the downright murder of many 
men, the other by the interference with the normal ratio of 
marriages—whose possible services to the world are unknown 
and well-nigh infinite. And this veneration for the possibilities 
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of the young lay at the root of his ardent advocacy of educa- 
tion, equally with his belief in the conservative and elevating 
influence of all sound knowledge. “ What is the use of this 
new invention ?” some one asked Franklin. ‘ What is the use 
of a new-born child?” was his reply. What, indeed, has not 
been the use of the loom, or the steam-engine; what not the 
precious value of a Howard, a Newton, a Franklin? 

I have alluded to Franklin’s work as a moralist, a statesman © 
and a scientist ; it would be strange, indeed, if I were not to 
speak here of him as an educator and as a philanthropist. He 
was essentially a self-educated man; and he has left us a 
charming account of the methods he pursued in educating him- 
self. Some may imagine that much of his characteristic 
strength and usefulness came from these lessons of early hard- 
ship. To me there certainly seems no ground for any such 
conclusion, in this or other cases, and he certainly did not hold 
that view. To assert that a great man who has educated him- 
self is greater on that account involves improbable assumptions. 
The number of very great men is extremely small. They occur 
at irregular intervals of time and space. When one such 
occurs, who, in addition to the other qualities of real greatness, 
has the added rare quality of determination to improve himself 
to the utmost, we have the condition produced of a lad with an 
elective course of studies, secured under the most unfavorable 
surroundings. Franklin was pre-eminently such a lad. 
Throughout his life he was unwilling to be “a speckled axe,” 
in allusion to the anecdote in his autobiography of the man 
who, in buying an axe of a smith, his neighbor, desired to have 
the whole surface as bright as its edge. The smith consented 
to grind it bright for him, if he would turn the wheel. He 
turned, while the smith pressed the broad face of the axe hard 
and heavily on the stone, which made the turning of it very 
fatiguing. The man came every now and then from the wheel 
to see how the work went on, and at length would take his axe 
as it was without further grinding. ‘“ No,” said the smith, 
“turn on, turn on; we shall have it bright by and by; as yet 
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it is only speckled.” “ Yes,” says the man; “ but I think I 
like a speckled axe best.” But while here and there lads of 
rare qualities, but lacking educational facilities, surmount all 
obstacles and achieve greatness, the world can never know how 
many fail to attain their legitimate development. It is true 
that under no system of education can we expect to produce 
many such men as Goethe, who graduated at Strasburg; or 
Voltaire, who studied at the celebrated Jesuit College of Louis 
le Grand; or Newton, who was an M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; or Franklin, who was strictly self-educated. But 
still less can we expect to produce under any one fixed, unvary- 
ing educational plan even as many as should appear. No sys- 
tem of education should be devised for the benefit of these rare 
and exceptional natures; but it is among the positive advan- 
tages of a well-arranged elective system of studies that, while 
it provides for the dull and lazy, it affords the freest facility for 
the development and expansion of the gifted and the industri- } 
ous. It is not surprising, therefore, that Franklin, having 
found in his own case that excellent results were attained by 
the thorough mastery of English, followed by a study of other 
modern languages, before taking up the classics, should have 
been led to the conclusion that such is the natural and best 
course. 

Probably all are familiar with the interesting history of the 
University of Pennsylvania, It had its origin in the Academy 
of Philadelphia, which was founded in 1749 through the exer- 
tions of Franklin. In the tract which he published at that time, 
entitled “ Proposals relating to the education of youth in Penn- } 
sylvania,” he remarks : “ The good education of youth has been 
esteemed by wise men in all ages as the surest foundation of the 
happiness, bothof private families and of Commonwealths,” and 
then proceeds to describe with much detail the course of study 
proposed. It is noteworthy that he gives a foremost place to 
athletics, providing “ that the scholars be frequently exercised 
in running, leaping, wrestling and swimming, to keep them in 
health, and to strengthen and render active their bodies.” In 
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this he anticipated the systematic instruction in athletics which 
has been introduced into our academies and colleges only re- 
cently, and after much unreasoning and ignorant opposition. 
Especial stress is laid on the fullness and thoroughness with 
which English is to be taught to all students, while in regard to 
other languages the following is provided: “All intended for 
divinity shall be taught the Latin and Greek ; for physics, the 
Latin, Greek and French; for law, the Latin and French; ' 
merchants, the French, German and Spanish; and though all 
should not be compelled to learn Latin, Greek or the modern 
foreign languages, yet none that have an ardent desire to learn 
them should be refused, their English, Arithmetic and other 
studies absolutely necessary, being at the same time not neglect- 
ed.” It is needless to point out with what clearness the funda- 
mental principle of elective studies is here recognized, and how 
thoroughly in accord his conclusions as to the study of lan- 
guages are with those which are now at last coming gradually 
to be adopted generally. What followed in the history of the 
Academy (later the University) may be mentioned briefly, be- 
cause, if I mistake not, an analogous experience was repeated 
here in the early days of Franklin College. So little heed was 
given to the proposals of the original founders as to the pre- 
eminent position to be held by English studies, that the classi- 
cists gradually acquired control of the entiresystem of educa- 
tion in the institution, and in 1789, the year before Franklin’s 
death, we find him publishing a spirited and forcible protest 
against a continuance of this perversion of the original trust. 
It is here that the familiar passage occurs, “ at what time hats 
were first introduced we know not; but in the last century 
they were universally worn throughout Europe. Gradually, 
however, as the wearing wigs and hair nicely dressed prevailed, 
the putting on of hats was disused by genteel people, lest the 
curious arrangement of curls and powdering should be disor- 
dered; and umbrellas began to supply the place: yet still our 
considering the hat as a part of dress continues so far to prevail, 
that a man of fashion is not thought dressed without having 
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one, or something like one, about him, which he carries under 
his arm; so that there are a multitude of the politer people in 
all the courts and capital cities of Europe who have never, or 
their fathers before them, worn a hat otherwise than as a chap- 
eau bras, though the utility of such a mode of wearing it is by 
no means apparent, and it is attended not only with some ex- 
pense, but with a degree of constant trouble. The still pre- 
vailing custom of having schools for teaching generally our 
children in these days, the Latin and Greek languages, I con- 
sider, therefore, in no other light than as a chapeau bras of 
modern literature.” It is not impossible that the estrangement 
of many of the original patrons and trustees of the College, 
brought about by this departure from the proposed plan, may 
have aided, to some extent, in causing the House of Assembly 
to arbitrarily withdraw the charter and estates of the College, 
thus causing a disastrous interference with its work during sev- 
eral years. And now, after the lapse of a century, we see, as 
well in the University of Pennsylvania as in other prominent 
colleges, success beginning to crown the efforts of those who 
would insist on a thorough and advanced study of English as 
one of the essentials for all English-speaking students, while 
arranging the other languages—Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, 
French, Italian—in associated elective groups. 

But Franklin’s deep interest in education was not confined 
to the great institution of which he had been the founder, nor 
was his zeal abated by an absence in foreign countries at dif- 
ferent times for nearly thirty years, nor even by the attain- 
ment of the full limit of four-score years. For a long time he 
had taken great interest in the welfare of the Germans, who 
formed the bulk of the population in some parts of Pennsyl- 
vania. He aided in the establishment of schools for them, and 
served as a trustee of a society for the benefit of the poor 
among them; and in 1787, although in his eighty-first year, 
he was active in the promotion of the long-cherished scheme of 
founding a college for the education of young Germans, On 
March 10th of that year, 1787, an act was passed by the As- 
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sembly incorporating and endowing the “ German College and 
Charity School, in the Borough and County of Lancaster,” in 
which act it is recited that “the college is established for the 
instruction of youth in the German, English, Latin, Greek and 
other learned languages, in theology and in the useful arts, 
sciences and literature.” The same act of incorporation states 
that, from a profound respect for the talents, virtues and ser- 
vices to mankind in general, but more especially to this coun- 
try, of His Excellency Benjamin Franklin, Esq., President of 
the Supreme Executive Council, the said college shall be and 
hereby is denominated “ Franklin College.” Franklin was the 
largest contributor to its funds, giving of his moderate fortune 
the sum of $1,000, which may be considered large for those 
days; and still more, when, in the spring of 1787, the corner- 
stone was to be laid in Lancaster, he underwent the pain and 
fatigue of a journey thither in order to perform that ceremony. 
The able historians of Lancaster have well described the causes 
which led the college to languish at first, until an act of the 
Legislature in 1850 confirmed the union which had been agreed 
upon, after long negotiation, with Marshall College, founded 
in 1836, then situated in Mercersburg, and named after the 
great Chief Justice, who is fitly styled “ The Expounder of the 
Constitution.” From that time forward, a career of usefulness 
and prosperity has been pursued by this admirable institution, 
which honored by its association with two of the wisest and 
greatest men America has produced ; fortunate in the posses- 
sion of a President and Faculty renowned as able administra- 
tors, sound scholars and zealous and skillful teachers, and en- 
joying every advantage of location and environment, seems 
surely destined to fill a more and more prominent place among 
our colleges. 

Yet will I be pardoned, I trust, for uttering a word of ear- 
nest appeal to those with whom must rest the fulfillment of 
this destiny. Were Franklin standing now with us, so that 
he might survey the changes wrought in a century in this col- 
lege, in this city and in this grand county of Lancaster, what 
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think you must be his verdict? Though no record is preserved 
to us of what he said a hundred years ago, when the corner- 
stone of this college was laid, we can scarcely doubt that he 
dwelt on the vast value to any community of a strong and 
well-endowed college in their midst; of the claims which such 
an institution has upon all classes on account of the benefits, 
moral, educational and material, which it ensures, and of the 
consequent duty which all owe to serve, to support and to 
strengthen it in all ways possible. He would have said this 
with eminent propriety and with convincing force, because his 
whole life—nay, his very presence here—would attest the sin- 
cerity of his words. 

He was a self-made man, who had known in his youth the ex- 
tremes of poverty ; he became a successful business man with a 
remarkable capacity for making and saving money; he knew 
well the value and importance of money, and the dignity confer- 
red by wealth; he had every motive to encourage him in a course 
of keen, absorbing, gainful business. Yet from his early man- 
hood we see him steadily maintaining a high resolve that his life 
should not be consumed in the mere pursuit of wealth; we see 
him begin early and continue a course of liberal contributions to 
all worthy enterprises, of religion, charity and education ; we see 
him always willing to devote a large share of his time and energy 
and business ability to promote the successful prosecution of such 
undertakings; we see him retiring from active business as soon 
as a handsome competency is secured, in order to devote himself 
to study and original investigation, and yet ready, again and - 
again, and even when broken with years and suffering, to aban- 
don his well-earned leisure in response to the call of duty to 
serve the institutions of his city, or the City itself, or the State, 
or the Nation. 

He would see the City of Lancaster grown from 3,300 in 1787 
to over 30,000 inhabitants, with taxable property of $13,000,000 
value, and a debt of only $460,000 ; and spreading around this 
beautiful and wealthy city he would see one of the richest do- 
inains that earth can boast—a county which is an empire in ft- 
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self, with a total area of 620,000 acres, of which 556,314 are in 
farm lands (490,922 of improved acres being divided among 
9,070 farmers), valued at $70,000,000; the farm implements 
and machinery at over $2,000,000; the value of the stock al- 
most $5,000,000 ; the cost of a single year’s building and repair- 
ing fences, $329,790 ; and the estimated value of one year’s pro- 
duct $9,320,202. The taxable value of the property is $86,824,- 
823, at a value of two-thirds the real worth, and upon this a levy 
of two and a half mills collects adequate revenue for all its cur- 
rent expenses. 

He would find this splendid territory occupied by a popula- 
tion of over 150,000 (of whom 132,382 are natives and only 
7,055 foreign born), sprung from the most sturdy stocks which 
enter into the formation of our composite race. He would hear 
many family names, familiar as household words wherever emi- 
nence and excellence in social, professional, literary or religious 
life are_known and appreciated. He would realize that here, as 
well as elsewhere in this country, the first century of national 
existence has closed on a scene of unexampled prosperity, and 
that in entering on its second century, it is upon a true Augus- 
tan era that the rising sun of our national greatness projects his 
dazzling rays. 

We are happily done with all doubt as to the permanence of 
our Union or of our form of Government ; we have wiped out 
the foulest blot on our civilization; we have developed our 
material resources until the vast continent is subjugated ; but 
it remains to be seen if we can cope with the more insidious 
dangers of luxury and of overflowing wealth ; if we can respond 
to the call on us for the development of higher and purer types 
of civic life and organization adequate to the growing needs of 
our teeming millions; whether we can retain, amid the allure- 
ments of materialism, our hold on the deep-lying verities of 
life. But when that wise man should see how, in a degree un- 
precedented in any other age or land, the opening years of this 
new century are marked by the splendid generosity of indi- 
viduals — bestow princely benefactions to endow the sacred 
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causes of religion, charity and education; when he should see 
religion rendered thereby more tolerant as well as more power- 
ful, charity more discriminating and truly helpful, education 
more broad and liberal and practical—he would feel his robust 
faith in mankind strengthened and his unwavering belief in the 
destiny of America still more firmly rooted. 

Men and women of Lancaster, you have here institutions 
which stand as faithful witnesses of noble lives consecrated to 
the public weal, and as silent but convincing appeals to us to 
bear in mind what they did in the day of small things, that we 
may be worthy stewards of the larger bounty entrusted to us 
for a time. 





Il. 
CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL AND HIS WORK. 


“ The Union and a government competent to its preservation.” 


BY ROBERT W. HUGHES, LL. D. 
United States Judge for the Eastern District of Virginia. 


FEeLLow-CiTizEns: Coming from the low-lying seaboard be- 
yond the Chesapeake to this beautiful plateau of the Susque- 
hanna; from a people differing much from Pennsylvanians in 
extraction, pursuits and local institutions; crossing the courses 
of grand rivers, and the boundaries of great States; and 
standing here, amid surroundings in extreme contrast with 
those left behind, a stranger among strangers, unknowing and 
unknown, still I am at home; still, in the patriotic realization 
of a common citizenship, I feel that this is my country, these 
my countrymen. 

If I had come from the mountains of the Canadian frontier, 
or from the everglades of Florida, or from the Pacific front of 
our far western domain, and stood here as I stand now, even 
then I could say with the affectionate loyalty of an American 
citizen, your country is my country, your flag my flag. 
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How shall we estimate the gratitude we owe to the founders 
of our national government, which affiliates and harmonizes 
sixty millions of people, and, combining together forty States and 
Territories, moulds into a single nationality an empire as diverse 
and extensive as the Continent of Europe? Except the Divine 
Author of our blessed religion and His holy apostles, no body 
of men in all time ever builded so beneficently for mankind as 
those who founded the American Union and devised the mar- 
velous system of our republic of republics. 

The history of Europe, our fatherland, seems but little else 
than a demonstration, to the shame of humanity, of the auda- 
cious theory of Hobbes, that war is the natural state of man- 
kind. If upon the map of England, Scotland and Ireland, the 
three countries whence the ancestors of most of us came, a red 
spot were marked wherever man has shed the blood of his 
brother, race warring against race, nation against nation, clan 
against clan, and, most sorrowful of all, sect against sect, how 
deeply crimsoned would be its color! How would the insen- 
sate parchment blush at the frailties of human nature! So 
truly was it written : 


Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 


Well did the men of 1789 profit by these fearful lessons of 
the past. They took care so to order that European history 
should not repeat itself in the New World. They made it 
the cardinal aim to bring the discordant States into one family 
under an organization that should not contain within itself the 
seeds of dissolution. They sought to combine all the States 
under one strong government, having the substance as well as 
the form of power, having the faculty of self-preservation and 
the prestige of sovereign autonomy. As the States were the 
aggregation of citizens under governments adequate to the 
purposes of local administration, they enlarged the scheme and 
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combined those bodies themselves into a republic of States 
under a government invested with the exclusive control of 
national affairs, and armed with powers adequate to all purposes 
of national administration. They took care to provide the 
essential requisite in each instance of plenary powers; those of 
the States in local, and those of the Union in national concerns. 
The most anomalous feature of the system was their empower- 
ing the national government to act directly upon the people en 


masse, and not, as before, limiting its action exclusively to the ~ 


States as organic bodies, They so ordered that the national 
government was as much at home among the people as the 
governments of the States themselves. 

Before their day the wit of man had not conceived a scheme 
of international federation more substantial than that of league, 
resting upon treaty, with tenure of life at the will of.each con- 
tracting power. The statesmen of 1789 discarded this fragile 
conception. They disdained a league, they established a gov- 
ernment of States. 

Another anomaly characterized the national system which 
they ordained. They were not more jealous of executive than 
of legislative and popular usurpation. They were not more 
firmly of opinion that the welfare of the governed requires the 
limitation of regal prerogative than that a curb should be put 
upon the demos itself. Accordingly, by carefully-drawn char- 
ters or constitutions, they limited the powers left to the States 
and set out a precise schedule of those which they granted to 
the nation. As the enforcement of the constitutions of the 
States had been entrusted by their authors to the respective 
State judiciaries, so they conferred the power of interpreting 
and enforcing the national constitution upon one national 
supreme court and its ancillary tribunals. Thus was devolved 
upon the judges of America a function previously unknown to 
jurisprudence; a function the most august that could be con- 
ferred: upon public servants. Not merely were the courts to 
arbitrate as usual the controversies that arise between man and 
man, but it was made their duty, when occasion arose, to declare 
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to the legislatures, to the executives, or to the constituent citi- 
zenship of the States, and the nation, that this or that statute, 
this or that proceeding, is repugnant to the organic law, and 
therefore null, void and forbidden. They were made governors 
of the government itself; and though not themselves armed 
with the power of the veto, they were endowed with the con- 
servative prerogative of voicing the organic law whenevet 
invoked for the prevention of abuses of power. 


ONE OF THE MARVELS OF HISTORY. 


The success of the founders of the national government in 
devising its plan and in securing its inauguration is one of the 
marvels of history. It was a marvel that the plan was con- 
ceived at all, of combining a series of plenary governments in 
harmonious subordination to a common one, itself, in its sphere, 
a government of plenary powers. It was a marvel that thir- 
teen independent States, so recently successful in throwing off 
one domination, should have consented, under any persuasion, 
to as supreme an act of self-abnegation as the surrender of the 
highest prerogatives of sovereignty. It was a marvel that, 
after such a union had been formed upon the basis of a written 
constitution, that instrument itself, under the attrition of local 
jealousies and sectional animosities, had not been speedily con- 
strued by time-serving judges into a meaningless form of words, 
without substance, without vitality, without authority. We 
owe the successful inauguration of such a government chiefly 
to the influence of the great character of George Washington. 
We owe the establishment of the national constitution, in the 
full force and efficacy of its real meaning, and in the plenitude 
of its grand design, to the judicial firmness, the intellectual 
courage, the sterling virtue and the strong character of John 
Marshall. 

There is a fanciful “ theory of our national existence” which 
pretends that from the landing of the cavaliers at Jamestown, 
and the Puritans at Plymouth, throughout the infancy of the 
colonies, and down to the treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
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in 1783, the English-American colonists were already a nation ; 
and that their concerted conflicts with the French and Indians, 
their united struggle for liberty, and their common Declaration 
of Independence, were proofs that the nation already existed, 
and was not, and did not need to be, afterwards formed. If 
this had been so, why the alarm of Washington, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Dickinson, Carroll, Pinckney and their compatriots 
at the distractions which prevailed in the years succeeding the 
peace? why the failure of the first convention which met at 
Philadelphia to devise a system of mutual commerce? why the 
doubts and anxieties which beset the delegates who afterwards 
assembled at Annapolis, during the whole period of their delib- 
erations? why the hazards and obstructions which imperiled the 
adoption of the Constitution after it was proposed, at every 
stage of its ratification? If the States newly endowed with 
sovereignty and independence were, by some political alchemy, 
—unperceived by contemporary statesmanship and undescribed 
by contemporary history—already a nation, when their most 
intelligent citizens met “to form a more perfect union than the 
old confederacy, to establish justice, to insure domestic tran- 
quillity, to provide for the common defence, to promote the 
general welfare, and to secure the blessing of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity,” then the founders of our national 
government were but the enactors of a senseless drama, were 
but pretentious attitudinizers before the world and before pos- 
terity, and were not public benefactors worthy of the venera- 
tion and gratitude in which their countrymen have been wont 
to hold them. 

It is well that the centennial retrospections of the present 
period should be taken by the American people. It is well 
that our countrymen should be called at intervals to restudy 
the times that tried men’s souls, and renew their knowledge of 
the events that distinguished the decades of 1770 and 1780. 
It is well that the partisan fictions which would rob of the 
gratitude of posterity the great men who then so laboriously 
laid the foundations of American prosperity and happiness, 
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should be subjected to examination and to the indignant repu- 
diation which they deserve. If there is anything true in his- 
tory, it is the fact that the men of 1787-89, from disjointed 
and discordant States, and from a chaos of conflicting interests 
and opinions, with pains and difficulty, against indomitable 
opposition, constructed the American Union as an original 
achievement. It is a fact that, until they succeeded in this 
arduous work, there had been no semblance of an existing 
nationality, except the circumstance of a common language and 
the accident of the possession of contiguous territory. Such 
was the violence of feeling in some quarters that, as mild a 
man as Oliver Ellsworth declared of an Eastern State that it 
had a spirit which would make a Tophet of the universe. 

So far as it respected the form of the government established 
at that period, has it not proved adequate to the purpose of 
harmonizing the interests and administering the concerns of a 
continent? The only rational objection ever urged against 
popular government, was the difficulty of administration. The 
democracy of a single locality may readily meet in council and 
declare their will. But how impracticable did it seem, to evolve 
@ common consensus, whem the numbers of the self-governing 
came to be counted by millions of suffragans, and the extent of 
the territorial jurisdiction came to be expressed in thousands of 
miles. Could there have been a more successful or happy solu- 
tion of a problem so difficult as that which was devised in 1787 
of combining the States themselves into a republic, and giving 
the common government power to act directly upon the people 
of the States, a system which found happy expression in the 
motto E PLURIBUS UNUM? 

Among the objects at which the founders aimed, as declared 
by themselves, was to “insure domestic tranquillity.” That in- 
deed was the supreme object, the raison d’etre, of the system 
they were devising. 

The paramount aim having been to establish a government 
that should combine in permanent and peaceful union the States 

and peoples of a continent, I come to ask, did its founders suc- 
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ceed in so difficult and ambitious an object: for it were idle to 
pronounce their eulogy if they failed? The inquiry at once 
brings into contemplation the sectional war, which for a time 
desolated the land, and during which we drank so deeply of the 
cup of European experience. Does that deplorable occurrence 
discredit the statesmanship of 1789, and prove the government 
then formed to have failed in its primary purpose? I approach 
the inquiry without dismay. 

For any vices which the men of 1789 may themselves have 
incorporated into the national organization, they are responsi- 
ble to history ; but neither are they, nor is their system, ac- 
countable for vices, whether patent or latent, which inhered in 
the organisms of the States. They possessed only delegated 
powers. They were at liberty neither to reject nor reform the 
material of which they were to build. It was essential that 
every one of the thirteen States then occupying the territory 
which had been wrested from the mother country should be 
brought into the system. To have discarded a single State, much 
more half of them, would have been, by that fact, to have 
planted discord and rivalry as perennial growths in the land. 
They were under the necessity of bringing in every existing 
State: and, having no commission to reform, of admitting each 
with whatever vice or imperfection might belong to it. 


CAUSE OF SECTIONAL CONFLICT. 


It is a fact of universal] recognition that slavery was the cause 
and the subject of the sectional conflict of 1861-65. But the 
institution had grown to maturity before the framers of the 
Constitution of 1789 undertook their task. Ineradicable by 
voluntary and peaceful means, inexterminable by any device or 
contrivance within their own invention, those men could do no 
otherwise than to build notwithstanding and over it, and, while 
deploring its existence, to leave to time and events the work or 
the accident of its extinction. 

The time did come for the extinction of slavery; and though 
the event occurred as the result of a bloody and desolating war, | 
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yet that conflict grew out of the existence of a vice inhering in 
the organisms of the States; and not originating in, belonging 
to or more than inferentially and regretfully referred to in the 
Constitution formed by the statesmanship of 1789. And may 
I not claim that the harmony of sections which was so speedily 
restored after 1865, and is not soon to be disturbed, and which 
the country has since enjoyed, has rescued that statesmanship 
from the brief eclipse which it suffered, and constitutes even a 
more triumphant vindication than if the eclipse had not oc- 
curred ? 

Have we not a right also to conclude that the fraternizing 
influence which the national government had exerted before the 
outbreak of war had much to do in tempering the spirit with 
which it was conducted by both the combatants? Those wars 
only are attended with irremediable evil which have their insti- 
gation in the hatred of combatants for each other. Was there 
an officer or intelligent soldier in either of the armies engaged 
who, in hatred and malice, thirsted for the blood of his adver- 
sary? Do I tax the generosity of my audience unduly when I 
assert that the sentiments of the combatants on both sides of 
that conflict were thoroughly patriotic? Not in the spirit of 
apology or crimination, but in illustration of the motive which 
actuated those who fought in opposition to Pennsylvania, I re- 
cur to the historical circumstances. Encumbered as they were 
with an institution harmful to themselves alone, which had been 
thrust upon their ancestors against unremitting protest ; which 
had been augmented throughout the colonial period by the per- 
sistent agency of exterior governments and classes, insensible 
to remonstrance ; and which had finally grown into proportions 
that rendered any external interference with it hazardous to so- 
ciety ; how could their effort to resist such interference be fairly 
ascribed to any other motive than an earnest patriotism ? Would 
the world have respected our Southera soldiers, could they have 
respected themselves, if they had not resisted invasion with the 
resolution of patriots, and defended their homes and firesides 
with the bravery of American fathers, brothers and sons ? 
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The wrongfulness of slavery may be conceded ; but this we 
know, that the supposed victims of the institution were the only 
class in the community where it was, who profited by its main- 
tenance. From fetich-worshipping savages they became quali- 
fied for the high franchises of American citizenship. How my 
own people dealt with this institution, bore themselves towards 
it, and suffered and are still suffering from it, is for the judg- 
ment of history, to which we confidently and proudly appeal. 
For the purpose of the present occasion, this only need I main- 
tain : that those who apparently fought for its continuance were 
actuated by no malice toward their adversaries, and solely by 
the promptings of a devoted patriotism. 

The war accomplished its object. Slavery was overthrown ; 
and compensation for the sorrows and desolations of the conflict, 
however inadequate, came in the fact of its overthrow. And 
though fratricidal, it has left, even in the cup of the saddest 
mourner, none of the dregs of hatred and malice. A grievous 
national evil has been uprooted; a great national benefaction 
achieved ; and the consolatory truth recorded anew, that from 
the conflicts of patriots ever comes good to the republic. 

Was ever civil war followed by more cordial reconciliation ? 
Was ever internecine strife succeeded by fewer animosities ? 
And to what is the restored peace of sections, so complete, more 
largely due, than to the pacific influence which the great insti- 
tutions founded in 1789 had exerted before the occurrence of 
the conflict, and have continued to exert, with redoubled potency, - 
at every moment since its termination ? 

I have disdained to consider the power of the national gov- 
ernment to crush out dissension : which it has in common with 
Russia, Prussia and Great Britain. Its right and tenure of 
existence rest solely upon its capacity to fraternize the millions 
of freemen who own its allegiance, upon the catholic basis of 
moderated liberty, impartial justice and equal laws provided 
by the men of ’89. 

The fame of John Marshall rests upon the part he had in es- 
tablishing and solidifying the government which has been the 
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subject of my inadequate laudations. His best memorial is that 
Constitution to which he gave power and authority wherever the 
territory of the United States extends, and the stars and stripes 
of America float. From the Convention of 1789 he received a 
parchment ; and he made it the supreme law of States, the cru- 
cial law of laws, and standard of American legislation. The 
architects of 1789 made the draft of an ideal structure; he 
erected the building which they designed, of staunchly fitted 
timber, and of strength to withstand the shocks of revolution 
and the vicissitudes of time. 


JOHN MARSHALL’S YOUTH. 

John Marshall was reared in the Piedmont County of Fau- 
quier, Virginia, under the shadow of the Blue Ridge. His 
father was an agriculturist of exceptional intelligence and worth 
who possessed a landed estate of moderate proportions and 
value, and combined land-surveying with that noblest of occu- 
pations. This father was his first and principal teacher, con- 
jointly with a mother who was the educated daughter of an ed- 
ucated clergyman. It was in this manner he received instruction 
in the elementary studies usually pursued in primary schools, 
and was thoroughly grounded in the English classics. He had 
the benefit of but a single year’s tuition in a public academy ; 
and that was in Westmoreland, the county of the Washingtons 
and Lees. He returned home to receive private instruction in 
Latin from an English clergyman who had taken charge of the 
parish to which his family was attached. He afterwards enjoyed 
the advantage of readings in law under the direction of Chan- 
cellor Wythe at Williamsburgh; and of lectures in natural, 
moral and political science at William and Mary College, from 
President and Bishop James Madison, a cousin of the states- 
man. 

John Marshall was Virginia-born, of Virginia-born father 
and mother. He was the product of the social life, the intel- 
lectual and moral training, and the political and religious 
thought of his native colony. Like Washington, Henry, Jef- 
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ferson, Madison and other leading men of his State, he became 
more conspicuous than the mass of his compeers; but he was 
only one of tens of thousands of men who were like him in 
moral, intellectual and social: characteristics. He came of 
Church of England stock; distinguished for loyalty to the 
English crown, allegiance and faith. His nativity was in a col- 
ony founded for the English crown ; by Englishmen proud of 
the English laws, name and church; who had come over the 
water, not as refugees or exiles, but as protégés and agents of 
the rulers and ruling powers at home. 

Memorials of the loyalty of the Virginian people to the 
royal personages and titled worthies of England are still to be 
read on the map of all that part of the State which had been 
populated before 1775. The colony itself was called Virginia, 
after that virgin queen who was its projector. Elizabeth City, 
Elizabeth River, Jamestown, James City, Henrico, Prince Ed- 
ward, Caroline, Charlotte, Louisa, King George, King William, 
Prince William, Williamsburg, William and Mary, King and 
Queen, Fluvanna, Rapidan, North Anna, South Auna, Glouces- 
ter, Lancaster, Westmoreland, Cumberland, Stafford, Fairfax, 
Buckingham, Rockingham, Brunswick, Mecklenberg, Lunen- 
berg, Halifax, Amherst, Albemarle, Nelson, Pittsylvania, Fin- 
castle, Botetourt are names which bespeak a loyalty as undis- 
criminating as devoted. Such were the dominant sentiments, 
and such the political and social auspices, in and under which 
John Marshall was born and raised. 

Virginia having been a colony in which loyalty to the British 
crown and affection for the home country were the warp and 
woof of popular sentiment, to what must we ascribe the 
remarkable fact that at the time of Marshall’s majority she had 
assumed a leading and controlling part in the movement for sep- 
aration? An exceptional cause must have existed for the ex- 
treme revolution which had occurred in her political sentiments. 
That cause is easily discovered. Through the avarice of crowned 
heads and leading officials in England, interested in the slave 
trade, and in maritime expeditions fitted out for its prosecution, 
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the colony of Virginia, more than any other, had become so 
populated with Africans, that general alarm had come to per- 
vade the community for the well-being of the colony and even 
safety of the social fabric. The mother country refused to re- 
alize the degree of this appalling danger, and turned a deaf ear 
to the remonstrances which continually went to her on the sub- 
ject. It was a danger that did not admit of vehement public 
discussion, and was, by that fact, the more paralyzing to the 
loyalty of the colonists. In other respects the grievances of 
Virginia were identical with those of the more Northern colo- 
nies. But in respect to this peculiar danger her grievance was 
cumulative, and was for that reason even more trying to her 
traditional loyalty. 


VIRGINIA’S GRIEVANCE. 


An expression of it was made a prominent feature of Mr. 
Jefferson’s original draft of the Declaration of Independence 
in a paragraph containing these sentences : 

“ He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, violating 
its most sacred rights of life and liberty, in the persons of a dis- 
tant people, who never offended him, captivating and conveying 
them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable 
death in their transportation thither. ° . . . 
Determined to keep open a market where men should be bought 
and sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppressing every 
legislative attempt to prohibit or restrain this execrable com- 
merce.” 

Mr. Bancroft says that “these words expressed precisely 
what had happened in Virginia, which, as well as other colonies, 
had perseveringly attempted to repress the slave trade; while 
the king had perseveringly used his veto to protect it.” 

Thus it appears, that on the part of Virginia the war of 1776 
was, like the later one of our own times, a war of self-protec- 
tion from the same danger, returning in another form. History 
but repeated in 1861 the réle of 1776. 
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MARSHALL AS A SOLDIER, 


John Marshall was born in 1755, and was just attaining his 
majority when the Declaration of Independence was adopted. 
His twenty years of youth had occurred in the period when the 
minds and conversation of his elders were engrossed with the 
momentous topic of separation, and with the causes which were 
making it more and more inevitable. How could so clear and 
comprehensive a mind, thus daily tutored, have become other 
than thoughtfully solicitous for the reasons of the solemn meas- 
ures then constantly debated? In this period of anxious 
thought, this epoch of momentous problems, he was too young 
to be more than a listener. He was fifty years younger than 
Franklin, twenty-two than Washington, twenty than Adams, 
nineteen than Patrick Henry, twelve than Jefferson, and four 
than Madison. In his twentieth year he had been of the first 
to enlist in the Continental army, and he remained in the field 
as a private or captain until active hostilities had ceased. 

As member of a company of which his father was captain, 
he fought against Lord Dunmore in the battle and victory of 
Great Bridge, in 1775. His command soon repairing to Wash- 
ington’s army, he was in the battles of Iron Hill, Brandywine, 
Germantown and Monmouth. He was with Washington in the 
bitter winter at Valley Forge, and was assigned by him, though 
a mere youth, to important special duties. His cheerful and 
joyous nature relieved the despondency and gloom of that dark 
crisis of the Revolution. He was with Mad Anthony Wayne at 
the storming of Stony Point, and was in the engagement at 
Powl’s Hook. He was a prompt, diligent, faithful, cheerful, 
brave and self-sacrificing soldier, throughout a camp-life of four 
years. 

It was in consequence of his being engaged with these hum- 
ble and patriotic duties, that he failed to be associated in the 
public councils with the statesmen of the Revolutionary period. 

But the close of the war found him attained to the age of 
manhood, qualified and equipped to take his destined part in 
the great work of devising a plan of national government, and 
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imparting to it the guarantees of enduring stability. It was 
then that, standing shoulder to shoulder, and moving side by 
side with James Madison, their mother State began to contem- 
plate with pride and felicity the conspicuous conduct and beau- 
tiful character of two of the most talented and conscientious 
statesmen that ever labored for the welfare of America. 


MARSHALL AT THIRTY-TWO. 

Marshall was thirty-two years old when the Convention of ’87 
met in Annapolis to devise a scheme of national government. 
Men who had already achieved exceptional prominence in his 
State were delegated to represent her there, and he was pre- 
vented, by the misfortune of being a young man, from being 
chosen as a member of that historical body. It is well known 
that the Virginia plan of Union was the one that was preferred, 
and with judicious modifications, adopted at Annapolis; and it 
is one of the enigmas of American history, that when this plan 
of Virginia came to be submitted for ratification, it encountered 
a more determined and formidable opposition from herself than 
from any other State. It was as a member of the State Conven- 
tion, called at Richmond in 1788, to decide whether or not 
Virginia should enter the proposed Union under the Constitution 
promulgated at Annapolis, that Marshall began the brilliant 
civil career which made his name one of the most conspicuous 
in American annals. As coadjutor with Edmund Randolph, 
Madison and others in advocating in convention the ratification 
of the Constitution, he was brought into ardent contestation with 
a formidable array of renowned men, headed by Patrick Henry, 
George Mason and William Grayson—men who undoubtedly 
for a time represented a majority of the body. It is difficult to 
discover in the published arguments of those who were opposed 
to ratification, sufficient grounds for their resistance to a meas- 
ure of such obvious expediency and necessity as that of the 
Union of the American States. Only by reading between the 
lines of those debates can we discover the real cause of opposi- 
tion, the monstrum horrendum which filled the breasts of some 
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of the best patriots of the day with apprehension of the danger 
that would result from merging a commonwealth filled with 
African slaves into such a union, under such a government, as 
was proposed. They felt that the exclusive right of the domes- 
tic government to deal with this dangerous institution, exempt 
from external interference, was a right essential to self-preser- 
vation, and would ea necessitate rei be jeopardized if the State 
should pass under the domination of a national government 
invested with control over matters of general welfare. While 
Madison and Marshall shared intensely in these apprehensions, 
yet they had such faith in the conservative influence of national 
institutions, and such confidence in the beneficent spirit and 
policy which would inspire the general government, that they 
were content rather to run the hazard of that single danger, 
than to leave the country a prey to the local jealousies, rivalries 
and animosities that would have full course in separation, and 
might become in all quarters, bitter enough, as described by 
Ellsworth, to make a “ Tophet of the Universe.” Here was a 
signal manifestation of that faith in the catholic influence of 
national institutions, which was displayed in the character of 
Marshall throughout his civil and judicial career. It was im- 
possible that such a character and such talents as his should 
not have exerted a great influence in the Virginia Convention 
of 1788, and his contemporaries united in ascribing to him a 
large share in bringing that body to a vote for ratification. 
The action of Virginia upon the question was equivalent to the 
acceptance of the Constitution by the States yet undecided, 
which soon occurred; and Madison and Marshall, the favorite 
sons of their mother commonwealth, at once took rank among 
the most conspicuous statesmen of the Union. 


HIS EARLIER PUBLIC SERVICES. 

A seriatim recital of the details of the life of John Marshall 
would not befit the present occasion. The interesting biog- 
raphy of Mr. Flanders, the tasteful and affectionate pen-pic- 
ture drawn by Judge Story, the eloquent eulogy pronounced 
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shortly after his death by your own Horace Binney, and the 
recent scholarly oration delivered at the unveiling of his statue 
at Washington by Mr. Rawle, another Pennsylvanian, have 
rendered useless the repetition of a story so well and so often 
told. A rehearsal of it by me would be like an attempt to 
gild refined gold. How he married a beautiful and delicate 
girl of Richmond who was the object of a tender and affection- 
ate care which was the uppermost thought of a busy life—how 
he moved from Fauquier to Richmond, the more successfully 
to pursue the profession whose members in two hemispheres 
honor him as one of its most illustrious ornaments; how he was 
continually called upon to serve the city of his residence in 
the Legislature of the State, and responded at personal sacri- 
fice as long as a sense of duty seemed to enforce the appeal ; 
how, in the conduct of suits involving large amounts and ques- 
tions of rare difficulty and novelty, he held rank as leader at a 
bar second in learning, talent and reputation to no other in 
the newly united States; how, at the personal solicitation of 
Washington, leaving with reluctance this congenial and lucra- 
tive theatre of intellectual gladiation, he entered the halls of 
Congress, and became there a leader among the intellectual 
giants of those days; how he was sent by President Adams 
as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
Directory of France, where this honest servant of a virtuous 
republic, when approached with the coarse intimation that he 
could not obtain a hearing unless the doors of audience were 
first opened by a douceur to the wretches with whom he was to 
treat, rejected the overture and returned home, to receive the 
plaudits alike of political foes and friends; how he was shortly 
afterwards offered two places in the Cabinet of the President, 
and declined them; how he subsequently accepted the office 
of Secretary of State, and left on file in that department a 
series of state papers which have been guiding landmarks in 
the foreign policy and diplomacy of our country ever since; 
how, from Secretary of State, he was elevated to the exalted 
position of Chief Justice of the United States—these things 
29 \ 
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are part of the public history of our country known to every 
citizen of intelligence. 


PRIVATE AND SOCIAL VIRTUES. 


It would be interesting also to dwell upon his private and 
social virtues which threw a charm around his fireside and 
domestic life; upon the rare combination of probity and wis- 
dom uniformly manifested in his public and personal conduct ; 
upon the natural dignity and considerate propriety that marked 
his whole deportment ; upon his love of truth and deep sense 
of moral and religious obligation ; his love of home and taste 
for the pleasures of the domestic circle; his respect, courtesy 
and kindness for the female sex; his benevolence and charity 
which was an innate sentiment of the heart—but these per- 
sonal traits have been so delicately and graphically depicted by 
his most intimate associate upon the bench that a repetition of 
them would but dull the picture. 

It is reasonable to conjecture that if Marshall had not been 
transferred from political life, he would have succeeded Monroe 
in the Presidency. It was the good fortune of the country 
that he was assigned to another field of duty. It is no dis- 
paragement of the two chief justices who had actually occupied 
the seat before him to say that they had been little felt in 
the exercise of the functions of the high position which they 
held. Courts of justice can only act through the medium of 
pending suits, and possess no other function than that of pro- 
nouncing judgment in cases at law and in equity submitted for 
adjudication. In the first years of the national government 
but few cases could arise under conditions which brought them 
within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. They were so 
few in the time of Jay that even while holding the office of 
chief justice he went abroad on a protracted foreign mission. 
Judge Ellsworth, to whom the country owes the judiciary act 
of 1789, which was, second only to the Constitution itself, “the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man,” was on the bench too short a time 
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before his own mission to France, to deal with more than the 
few important cases that had matured for his consideration. 
Judge Marshall ascended the bench in full time, untrammeled 
by precedents, to settle the principles which should govern the 
decisions of the Supreme Court on the important questions 
which were just beginning to come under its jurisdiction. 

The proprieties of the occasion forbid my indulging, before 
an audience of laymen, in a technical exposition of the prin- 
ciples of political and constitutional law which Judge Marshall 
enforced in the high office of chief justice. The more import- 
ant of his decisions went searchingly into the theory and char- 
acter of the national government, into the correlative powers 
of the State governments, and into the rights and duties of 
the States and nation towards each other. 

I need not premise that two distinct theories touching the 
powers of the national government were respectively main- 
tained by the two great political parties of Judge Marshall’s 
day. To use his own language, one of them “ contemplated 
America as a nation, and labored incessantly to invest the 
federal government with powers competent to the preservation 
of the Union. The other attached itself to the State govern- 
ments, viewed all the powers of Congress with jealousy, and 
assented reluctantly to measures which would enable the head 
to actin any respect independently of the members.” 

Judge Marshall belonged, from the beginning, to the party 
which insisted upon strengthening the federal government. 
He believed in his conscience, that the intention of its authors 
was to establish a strong government of independent powers 
and resources, and that the interests of the country required 
an effectuation of that intention. He ascended the supreme 
bench thoroughly infused with this preconception; and, pos- 
sessing the courage of his convictions, he interpreted the Con- 
stitution in accordance with what he conceived to be its real de- 
sign. It may not occur to the superficial student of the con- 
troversy which so long divided opinion between the champions 
of State sovereignty and federal supremacy to inquire what 
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was the underlying sentiment which animated the party who, 
for three-quarters of a century, resisted every measure tending 
to increase the strength and independence of the federal gov- 
ernment, It had its principal seat and constituency in the 
Southern States, and its prime object was the protection of 
the slave institution from external interference. Mr. Madison 
defined the line of adverse opinion when he said, in the Con- 
vention of 1787, ‘‘ the States were divided into different inter- 
ests, not-by their difference in size, but by other circumstances ; 
the most material of which resulted partly from climate, but 
principally from the effects of their having or not having slaves. 
These two causes concurred in forming the great division of 
interests in the Southern United States. It did not lie be- 
tween the larger and smaller States; it lay between the North- 
ern and Southern.” 


THE QUESTION OF SLAVERY. 


Parties formed themselves at the outset on this question of 
slavery. The Federalists, under Washington, espoused the 
cause of Union and Nationality. The Republicans first op- 
posed the Union, and then, as a means of protecting the pecu- 
liar interests of the South, asserted the doctrines of State 
Rights, and promulgated, chiefly in the interests of slavery, the 
tenets of that political school. 

The mission of the State Rights party from the beginning of 
the Union was to defend the institution of slavery. In fulfill- 
ment of the mission it advanced the doctrine that the States 
were independent sovereignties, that the Union was but an alli- 
ance between sovereignties, and that therefore no set of States 
had a right to look into the internal economy of another set of 
States. The object was to relieve the conscience of the North 
from any sense of responsibility on the score of slavery, and to 
prevent any interference by the States exempt from slavery in 
the internal management of those encumbered with the institu- 
tion. It was a conservative theory maintained for a patriotic 


purpose. 
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For a time the doctrine answered its object. When the 
Union was originally formed the North and South were in 
equilibrium, having about equal political and material strength. 
At first there were no great physical agencies, like railroads, 
steamboats and telegraphs, operating to annihilate distance, to 
compact widespread territories, and to consolidate the interests 
of extended regions, 

But in course of time, the effect of these great mechanical 
agencies was to undermine the local powers of the States, and 
to nationalize the Union, And, as the interests of the country 
grew more and more national, and the public mind became 
more and more favorable to national ascendency, the conscience 
of the nation grew more and more averse to slavery. So that, 
by the year 1860, of all the population of the United States, 
twenty-five millions of whites were opposing and only six 
millions of whites upholding the institution. 

Under the pressure of these circumstances, the State Rights 
party had for some time felt that their doctrine could no longer 
serve the purpose of protecting the slave institution. Its 
fortunes were felt to be desperate, and its case to require an 
extreme remedy. 

There was but one recourse for the protection of the institu- 
tion, and that was secession. It was tried, and we all know 
what the result proved to be in 1865. Slavery was completely 
abolished. ‘The Union was nationalized. There was no slave 
institution left to defend. There was no further use for the 
doctrines of State rights in their extreme application, and the 
nation entered upon a new career. How fortunate was it that 
a war with some European power was not pending when seces- 
sion was thus ventured upon ! 

With the experience of these later events in mind, how 
vividly do the dangers which beset the Union in the adolescent 
period of its existence present themselves to the vision! That 
the Union should have been formed at all is marvelous in the 
extreme—that it should not have perished in the early years of 
its existence seems little less than a miracle due to a Provi- 
dence ever benignant to our country. 
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MARSHALL’S GREAT WORK. 


The disturbing force which in 1861 eventually accomplished 
a temporary dissolution of the Union on the line of slaves or no 
slaves had been felt potentially in obstructing its original 
formation, and, after this event, in embarrassing the efforts of 
Washington’s school of statesmen to give vigor, authority and 
paramount sovereignty to its government. Against this force 
Judge Marshall found himself constantly arrayed; and it is 
largely due to his cogent reasoning and unfaltering courage, 
both in legislative debate and in lofty deliverances from the 
supreme bench, that the edifice of our national government was 
firmly compacted in its frame-work, and fitted to withstand the 
formidable hostilities which constantly beset it. His conspicu- 
ons activity and efficiency in the task which seemed provi- 
dentially assigned to him, of confirming to the national govern- 
ment the functions granted by the Constitution, brought him 
into painful antagonism with the most honored and popular 
men of that portion of the Union of which he was a native and 
devoted citizen. Whenever he was at home, he found himself 
in an atmosphere of opinions adverse to those in which his con- 
victions held him, and he felt keenly the disagreeable incidents 
attending such a state of affairs. Yet, nerved by rectitude of 
purpose, and thrice armed in the faith that his cause was just, 
his course knew no variableness nor shadow of turning; and 
his conduct in the great office of chief justice furnishes the most 
conspicuous example in judicial history, of courage enlightened 
by vigorous intellect, overcoming influences the most imposing, 
formidable and persuasive that ever co-operated to swerve a 
great jurist from the path of duty. It is fortunate that, al- 
though living and dying a slave-holder, he yet gave the best 
energies of his life to strengthening a government for which 
that class of citizens felt and inculcated an unyielding jealousy. 
It was fortunate for the country that so able a man, occupying 
for a third of a century the controlling office of chief justice, 
should have entertained the political opinions on which he 
acted. How he came to espouse them was best explained when 
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he wrote: “I am disposed to ascribe my devotion to the Union 
and to a government competent to its preservation, at least as 
much to casual circumstances as to judgment. I had grown up 
at a time when the love of the Union and resistance to the 
claims of Great Britain were the inseparable inmates of the 
same bosom; when patriotism and strong fellow-feeling with 
our fellow-citizens of Boston were identical; when the maxim 
‘United we stand, divided we fall,’ was the maxim of every 
orthodox American. I had imbibed these sentiments so 
thoroughly that they constituted a part of my being. I carried 
them with me into the army, where I found myself associated 
with brave men from different States who were risking life and 
everything valuable in a common cause believed by all to be 
most precious; and where I was in the habit of considering 
America as my country, and Congress as my government.” 
Such was his own explanation of the manner in which, though 
Virginia-born, he was a Federalist intus et in cute. Yes, “ the 
Union and a government competent to its preservation,” were 
the fond creed of his entire public life. Yes, “America is my 
country,” was the sentiment which inspired alike the young 
soldier at Valley Forge and the chief justice at Washington. 

After thirty-four years of service in the most exalted posi- 
tion known to our laws, in the metropolis of your own State, at 
the advanced age of eighty, he who had been the chief instru- 
ment in making the national government “ competent to the 
preservation of the Union,” died the peaceful death of a 
Christian and patriot. A President of the United States, 
speaking of him, has condensed a volume of eulogium in a sin- 
gle sentence: “ He found the Constitution paper, and he made 
it a power; he found it a skeleton, and he made it flesh and 
blood.” 

His principal glory is the Constitution, to which he gave life 
and power; and John Marshall, the patronym of the noble 
college which you have called in his honor, is a name that will 
ever be associated with the strength, stability and grandeur of 
the American Union. And as that Union has now been re- 
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lieved of the danger which attended its birth and imperiled its 
existence for nearly a century, let us hope that its destiny shall 
be to endure for all time. 





II. 
THE CLAIMS OF THE COLLEGE ON THE CHURCH. 


BY J. 8. KIEFFER, D.D. 


It could not well be otherwise than that, on this interesting 
and august occasion, some special mention should be made 
of the intimate relation which has always existed between the 
institution of learning, whose hundredth anniversary we are 
celebrating to-day, and the church, under whose fostering care 
it has from the beginning stood. It is as natural as it is sig- 
nificant, that the statement of the subject on which we are 
asked to address you to-day, joins together the college and 
the church. These two are ancient, immemorial friends, asso- 
ciates and allies; standing constantly in need of each other ; 
never, except at the cost of serious detriment, separated the 
one from the other. The Christian Church, throughout her 
long history, has everywhere in the world exhibited, among other 
characteristics, this of being the founder and the faithful 
foster-mother of schools and colleges, of seminaries and univer- 
sities. And, as regards these institutions of learning, they, on 
the other hand, have manifested their greatest vitality, force 
and continuing power, have wielded their widest influence, and 
achieved their highest renown when standing in connection with 
the church of Him whose name is above every name and whose 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. 

It is true, the college and the church have sometimes been 
separated. Men have supposed that better results might be 
gained for the cause of education by giving to the college the 
character of an independent institution for culture, altogether 
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unfettered by association with any religious organization- 
Such divorce between religion and learning might well seem to 
be a putting asunder by man of things which have been joined 
together by God—unnatural, violent, ill-omened. But the 
point we are making now, is, that such separation has not been 
usual hitherto. Whatever the college of the future may be, up 
to this point in the history of institutions of learning, the col- 
lege has been the child of the church. The two have gone 
hand in hand together. The church has never been at her best 
except when having colleges under her care; the college has 
never been at its best except when under the care of the 
church. The historical fact is, that in the establishment of 
institutions of learning, the Christian Church has been the one 
great founding and organizing force; in this respect, she has 
had no equal and no competitor. Is there anywhere in the 
world an ancient university, which for centuries has blessed 
mankind with its light; which generations have risen up to call 
blessed; and which still lives and thrives in these modern 
times, being old now and august and illustrious with the asso- 
ciations and traditions of past ages, and yet quick with the life 
of to-day, and vigorous as it were with the vigor of immortal 
youth ; the probability is, that religious causes had much to do 
with the establishment of it, that the Christian Church presided 
at its birth and watched over its growth. This is true of many 
of the ancient and illustrious institutions of learning in the Old 
World; it is true also of the chief colleges and universities of 
America. In a pamphlet published in London in the year 
1642, one of the New England colonists, giving an account of 
the doings, plans and purposes of the first settlers of Massa- 
chusetts, says that, as soon as they had builded their houses, 
and provided for necessary food, for God’s worship and for 
civil government, “the next thing we longed for and looked 
after was to advance learning, to perpetuate it to posterity, 
dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches, when 
our present ministers shall lie in the dust.” This dread of 
leaving an illiterate ministry to the churches was the homely 
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root out of which New England’s oldest and most illustrious 
university grew. And it was John Harvard, himself a clergy- 
man, who, dying in 1638, left the half of his estate to the in- 
stitution which bears his name. It is to a similar desire of ob- 
taining an educated and able ministry for the service of the 
churches, that the institution in whose honor we are assembled 
here to-day owes its existence. Certain it is, that had it 
not been for the spiritual needs of a few scattered congregations 
of the Reformed Church, planted at an early day, within the 
bounds of this commonwealth, and for the anxiety and concern 
of those fathers of the church who consulted for the welfare of 
those congregations, and who grieved to see them as sheep 
without shepherds, this institution would never have been es- 
tablished, nor would we to-day be celebrating the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Franklin and Marshall College. 

It is well, we say, that we should remember this to-day. It 
is fit that, in our present commemoration, recognition and 
mention should be made of the original and hitherto unbroken 
relation sustained by this college to the church, whose needs 
called it into being. Not only is this institution an instance 
and illustration of the natural and constitutional affinity exist- 
ing between religion and learning, but, being the offspring of 
the church, its development and history manifest in a remark- 
able manner the influence and operation of the law by which 
the development of the church itself is governed. Our Saviour 
said of His kingdom that it “ is like to a grain of mustard seed 
which a man took and sowed in his field; which indeed is the 
least of all seeds, but when it is grown it is the greatest among 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches thereof.” The history of the Chris- 
tian Church is the fulfillment of these prophetic words. How 
like a mustard seed it was, for the smallness and inconspicu- 
ousness of its first beginnings in the world! How it has 
grown, or rather is still growing, into the tree whose branches 
shall give shelter to all the nations of the earth! Now, some- 
thing of this peculiar quality of the Christian Church is found 
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to characterize every institution belonging to it, and every 
movement begotten by it. In everything pertaining to the 
church we recognize, in some measure, the presence of this 
law (as it may be called) of the mustard seed. It is not 
strange, it is perfectly natural, it was indeed necessary and 
unavoidable, that this college, being born of the church, should 
bear this characteristic mark of its origin, that it has: grown to 
its present proportions from very small and humble begin- 
nings. It was not made, it grew. It came not suddenly into 
existence. It leaped not instantaneously into being, like 
Minerva, full-grown and fully equipped from the moment of 
its birth. It is indebted to no one man’s wealth for origin, 
existence and name. It has come by slow and gradual devel- 
opment and growth. it is the complex and varied result of 
many associated and co-operating forces. It is a stream 
formed by the confluence and mingling together of various 
tributaries. Possibly, by reason of this composite character, 
and because of its having come by such a process of gradual 
growth, this institution may be the more worthy of our regard, 
as possessing thereby a more interesting, complex and opulent 
life; as certainly it would seem, by virtue of this peculiarity, 
to exhibit more truly one of the striking characteristic qualities 
of that institution to which it owes its origin. However this 
may be, let us be thankful, on this festal day of commemoration, 
that this, our college, has grown through a hundred years from 
small and obscure beginnings to that which our eyes at present 
behold it to be. Interesting, and worthy of attentive consid- 
eration, and something to rejoice over and to be thankful for, 
is genuine and healthy growth, under whatever circumstances 
it may take place. If, in this instance, the growth may seem 
to have been painfully slow, let us remember that, as some one 
has said, it is better to be blessed with ‘the merciful dew of 
progress,” than to be overwhelmed with “the cataract of 
prosperity.”’ Let us be thankful for the blessing of “ the mer- 
ciful dew of progress ;”’ and let not the thought of the progress 
that has not been made render us insensible to or ungrateful 
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for the progress that has been made. If there be here, as yet 
(though for such, too, the day will surely come), scarce any of 
those inspiring monuments, to which some other colleges can 
point, of the large and splendid liberality of individual persons 
of wealth, surely it is something to remember that in this 
college are collected together the gifts of a great multitude of 
persons who had no wealth, but who gave cheerfully and joy- 
fully, to the college of their church, such gifts as they were 
able. If no one name be mentioned to-day, as memorable 
above all others, for princely munpificerce, surely we will give 
a thought this hour to those nameless ones now slumbering in 
their graves, who gave and were forgotten ; of whose faith, and 
hope and prayers and interest in the cause of Christian educa- 
tion “this institution is, in a large measure, the result and the 
memorial. 

Being requested to speak, on this occasion, of ‘“‘ The Claims 
of the College on the Church,” we are obliged to consider first, 
somewhat more particulariy, the relation which has hitherto 
existed between the two, for claims grow out of relationships 
and can have no existence, and are inconceivable, indeed, with- 
out them ; and hence, before speaking directly of any particular 
claims which this institution of learning may have upon the 
Reformed Church, it is necessary to devote some attention 
to the relation which it has sustained and still sustains to that 
body. 

The relation of this college to the cause of the Christian 
religion, and, in particular (what we are now more especially 
concerned with), its relation to the Reformed Church, can be 
traced, without any interruption, from the very beginning of 
its history. In Franklin College (to which institution this oc- 
casion is indebted for its character of a centennial anniversary) 
the Reformed Church was from the start interested to this 
extent: that, by the terms of its charter, one-third of the mem- 
bers of its Board of Trustees was to consist of members of that 
religious body. Of this institution the charter was granted by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania in March, 1787, and the occa- 
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sion and purpose of its establishment are expressed in the fol- 
lowing words of the preamble to the act of incorporation : 

“ Whereas, the citizens of this State, of German birth or 
“extraction, have eminently contributed, by their industry, 
“economy and public virtues, to raise the State to its present 
‘“‘ happiness and prosperity ; and whereas, a number of citizens 
‘of the above description, in conjunction with others, from a 
‘“‘desire to increase and perpetuate the blessings derived to 
“them from the possession of prosperity and a free government, 
“have applied to this house for a charter of incorporation, and 
‘a donation of lands for the purpose of establishing a college 
‘and charity school in the borough of Lancaster; and whereas, 
“the preservation of the principles of the Christian religion, 
“and of our republican form of government in their purity, 
‘depend, under God, in a great measure, on the establishment 
“‘and support of suitable places of education for the purpose 
‘* of training up a succession of youth, who, by being able to un- 
‘*derstand the grounds of both, may be led the more zealously 
“to practice the one, and the more strenuously to defend the 
‘other; therefore,” etc. 

The institution was endowed, by the provisions of its charter, 
with ten thousand acres of public lands. 

It is significant that this charter, in stating the object of the 
proposed college, joins together, in intimate connection, “the 
principles of the Christian religion” and “ our republican form 
of government.” We do well to remember to-day how religion 
and patriotism joined hands in the work of founding the insti- 
tution, whose hundredth anniversary we are engaged in cele- 
brating. We find religion taking the lead and occupying the 
most conspicuous place, as from time immemorial she has been 
accustomed to do on all similar occasions; and next, associated 
with her, according to immemorial affinity likewise, we find the 
love of country and of freedom. 

The circumstances of the founding of Franklin College are 
significant also because of the testimony which they bear to 
the fact that not a few of the most eminent, honored and influ- 
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ential citizens of Pennsylvania, though not themselves of Ger- 
man birth, were deeply interested in the education of the Ger- 
man population of the Commcnwealth. Chief among these was 
Benjamin Franklin, philosopher, patriot, philanthropist, from 
whom the institution received its name—magnum et preclarum 
et venerabile nomen—a name which, as long as this great com- 
monwealth shall stand; nay, as long as the grateful remem- 
brance shall anywhere be cherished of distinguished services 
rendered to the cause of science, of freedom, of humanity, 
shall never cease to be mentioned with gratitude and honor. 
Let his name be mentioned to-day with reverence, gratitude and 
affection ; for his connection with this institution was not merely 
a nominal one, but stood for a positive interest in the educa- 
tional welfare of the German portion of the population of the 
State, whose virtues and capabilities he had the discernment and 
the sympathy to recognize. He gave not only his great name, 
—he gave liberally also of his means to Franklin College. 
The name of Robert Morris is another great and honored name 
connected with the founding of this college. The great finan- 
cier of the American Revolution was the influential friend and 
liberal patron of Franklin College, as was also Benjamin Rush, 
the distinguished physician. And the mention of these honored 
names recalls to mind the circumstance that four of the original 
trustees of this institution—viz., Thomas McKean, Robert 
Morris, George Clymer and Benjamin Rush—were among the 
immortal signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

As regards the relation of the Reformed Church to Franklin 
College, that appears to have been mostly indirect and inci- 
dental, the chief item of it indeed being the circumstance that, 
as has already been said, according to the terms of the charter, 
one-third of the trustees of the college was to be composed of 
members of that church. It cannot be said that, in the history of 
the origin of Franklin College, the Reformed Church appears as 
establishing and organizing an institution of learning for the edu- 
cation of the German portion of the population of the State. It 
was present at the transaction indeed, but not as the primary, 
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causing and originating force. As a body, it was passive in the 
movement rather than energetically active, recipient rather than 
bestowing. Along with other religious bodies, it appears in the 
proceedings connected with the founding of Franklin College 
as representing for its part a certain considerable portion of the 
German population of the Commonwealth, and as being charged 
with its proportionate share of the custody of the funds which 
had been given and the management of the institution which 
had been established for the education of that population. The 
relation of the Reformed Church to Franklin College seems 
thus, though a real and genuine one, to bear the characteristic 
of having been indirect, subordinate, incidental. The move- 
ment was not primarily (as far as we are able to discover) one 
of the churches themselves ; and the institution to which it gave 
rise stood, not so much for what the German citizens of Penn- 
sylvania were doing for themselves educationally, as for what 
was being done in their behalf by others. 
Though founded under such favorable auspices, and having 
on the roll of its patrons so many distinguished names, it can- 
not be said that Franklin College, in its original form, realized 
the anticipations and hopes of its noble-minded founders. The 
doors of progress seemed to be closed against it; it never rose 
to the dignity of a regularly organized and properly equipped 
college; it did not render the distinguished services it had been 
expected to render to the cause of education among Pennsyl- 
vania’s citizens of German birth. Into the reason of this we 
care not now to inquire, except to say that possibly it was 
owing to the circumstance we have just mentioned, that the 
movement was more from without than from within; that 
Franklin College stood less for what the Germans were doing 
for themselves than for what was sought to be done for them by 
others. It is a law that without self-help no other help is pos- 
sible. No other man’s interest in our welfare can be a substi- 
tute for our own. No efforts from without can supply the 
place of vitality within. Possibly, we say, the reason why 
Franklin College did not manifest that degree of vitality and 
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power, of which the circumstances of its origin seemed to jus- 
tify the expectation, was, that it bore too much the character 
of help from without. 

Let no man say, however, that Franklin College was a failure. 
Nobleness never fails. Nothing of goodness is ever wasted. 
Benevolent deeds are never utterly in vain. No genuine word 
of truth and love returns void, but it prospers in the thing 
whereto it is sent. The bread that is cast upon the waters is 
always found again, though it be “after many days.” Franklin 
College was a prophecy—an “ early intimation” of what was to 
be. It had to wait, as everything else has to do, for its hour, 
and when that hour came, then first it became apparent what 
significance the establishment of it really possessed; then first 
it began to accomplish the mission upon which it had been sent 
God leads men by ways they know not, and Franklin and those 
who were associated with him in the founding of this institution 
were conducted by a different way from that which they sup- 
posed they were taking to the ultimate accomplishment of their 
beneficent purposes and the realization of their charitable 
hopes. They are slumbering in their honored graves; but the 
tree which they planted is prospering to-day with the prosperity 
which it never saw, and is bearing the fruit which it seemed to 
fail to bear while they were living. 

If Franklin College, as we have said, stands chiefly, or at 
least in large measure, for what others undertook to do for the 
German portion of the population of Pennsylvania, the case is 
different with Marshall College, for that institution may be said 
to stand exclusively for what a considerable portion, at least, of 
that population, undertook to do for themselves. In some re- 
spects, of that process of development which we are surveying 
and commemorating to-day the establishment of Marshall Col- 
lege is the truer commencement. That is the true beginning, 
when men began to help themselves. Then first there is vital- 
ity, and growth, and onward movement; then for the first time 
also, the help previously tendered by others is found to become 
properly available for its intended object. This seems to be 
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the characteristic difference between the two institutions. In 
the one case, the chief agents were certain distinguished, pub- 
lic-spirited and benevolent citizens of Pennsylvania, interested 
n and seeking to make provision for the educational needs of 
the German population of the Commonwealth; the principal 
agent in the other case was the Reformed Church, endeavoring 
to provide for the religious wants of the people committed to 
her care. The movement which gave rise to the one college 
was, as far as regards the Reformed Church, more from without 
than from within; the movement which resulted in the other 
was entirely from within. Franklin College was constituted ; 
Marshall College grew. Franklin College came easily, as it 
were, and without any special struggle; Marshall College came 
“ out of great tribulation.” The founding of Franklin College 
was characterized by the comparative quietness with which a 
gift is given; the founding of Marshall College was character- 
ized by the travail with which a life is born. Franklin College 
possessed from the beginning an endowment, with compara- 
tively little vitality and force (it would seem) as an institution ; 
Marshall College had from the start an abundance of vitality 
and force as an institution, coupled with a great destitution of 
endowment. 

It is possible to trace the movement which finally resulted in 
the establishment of Marshall College to a very early begin- 
ning. There was nut wanting, in its case, that ‘‘ early intima- 
tion,” which some one has pointed out as one of the never-fail- 
ing marks of a genuine process of development.* As early as 
1785 the Reformed Coetus, in Pennsylvania, asked permission 
of the Synods of North and South Holland, in subordinate 
connection with which it then stood, to establish in this country 
a high school or seminary.t The Synods of Holland did not 
see fit to grant this request ; nor did they grant the same request 
when it was repeated in the following year. It is difficult to 


*Dr. J. H. Newman, in his “Theory of Developments.” 
{ “The Beginnings of the Theological Seminary,” by Rev. Dr. T. Appel, 


p. 12. 
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regard this otherwise than as a grave mistake upon the part of 
these venerable Synods. However this may be, this request of 
the Reformed Church in this country is significant, as indicat- 
ing that, at that early day already, it was not unmindful of its 
duty and responsibility in regard to the establishment of insti- 
tutions of learning, and it is important to our purpose to note 
the fact that, while Marshall College, as an institution of the 
Reformed Church, was half a century later in its establishment 
than Franklin College, the first discernible beginnings of that 
movement in the church to which it owes its existence is of a 
date prior to the founding of Franklin. 

Such was the first suggestion, as we may call it, of Marshall 
College. We next find the Reformed Church, the connection 
with the Synods of Holland having come to an end about 1792, 
taking steps, of itself, after a time, to do what it had vainly 
asked permission to do in 1785. It was (as far as we can 
learn) at the meeting of the Synod in York, Pa., in 1817, that 
attention was directed to the necessity of having some institu- 
tion of learning, and a committee was appointed to consider the 
matter of establishing a theological school. That was the 
beginning of agitation on this subject. From that time the 
question of a seminary was a burning question at every annual 
meeting of the Synod. It was considered at Carlisle; it 
was discussed at Lancaster; it was agitated at Hagerstown ; 
it was the cause of great excitement at Reading; Harrisburg 
heard of it, and likewise Baltimore; it was at Bedford, finally, 
in the year 1824, that the decisive vote was finally cast, by 
which the long-desired institution was called into existence. 

The movement was attended by all that ferment, that toil 
and turmoil, that trial and tribulation, which seem to mark the 
bringing into being of whatever is genuine and enduring. It 
had to encounter that opposition with which every good cause is 
obliged to contend, It had an abundance of “dark hours ;” it 
knew that “hope deferred” which “ maketh the heart sick ;” 
it was subject to various fluctuations. For instance, at the 
meeting of Synod at Hagerstown, Md., in the year 1820, there 
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was great enthusiasm, and the question seemed there to be 
finally settled. The plan of a seminary was adopted ; the loca- 
tion of the institution was left undetermined, though it was 
understood that Fredericktown should be the place. A resolu- 
tion was passed, forbidding all ministers to give private instruc- 
tion in theology. The Rev. Dr. Philip Milledoler, of New 
York City, was elected professor of the Theological Seminary, 
and his salary was fixed at two thousand dollars, This action 
may be regarded as an “early intimation.” The Synod was 
looking ahead, and, as regards the matter of the professor’s sal- 
ary, it may be considered to have taken a long look ahead 
indeed ; for at the meeting of the Synod in Harrisburg, Pa., 
two years afterwards, where the question of establishing a sem- 
inary again came up for consideration, we find a very different 
state of affairs. It was there determined that the .proposed 
seminary should be located at Harrisburg, and that the pro- 
fessor, in addition to teaching theology in it, should serve as 
pastor of the Reformed congregation at that place, from which 
he should be expected to draw the larger part of his salary. 
And at the meeting of the Synod in Baltimore in 1823, the 
professor’s salary was fixed at five hundred dollars. So the 
fluctuations came and went, and the agitation went on, and 
men’s hearts now failed for fear, and now were revived by hope ; 
until at last, as we have said, at Bedford, Pa., in the year 1824, 
the question got itself settled by the casting vote of good Dr. 
Hendel, and, as a result, in March, 1825, a theological school was 
opened at Carlisle, Pa., under the care of Rev. Dr. Lewis Mayer. 
It was a long struggle. Looking back upon it now, we may say,— 
“ Tante molis erat Romanum condere regnum.” 

The story would be long if we were to follow the fortunes of 
this infant institution of the Reformed Church. We undertake 
not to tell how its brief career at Carlisle was attended by 
manifold perplexities and embarrassments ; how, after several 
years, in order to escape difficulty and strife, it was removed 
to York; how the difficulty and strife followed it, dogging its 
steps and refusing to be left behind; how, after a few years in 
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York, it again found a new home in Mercersburg, and how, 
after a longer stay in that mountain home, during which it 
manifested great vitality, rendered noble service and prospered 
in every respect save that of endowment, it migrated again, 
and once more—and let us trust for the last time—found for 
itself a new home in this fair city of Lancaster. So much for 
the movements of that institution which it cost the Reformed 
Church so much toil and struggle to found. Like Wilhelm 
Meister, it has had its “ Wanderjahre.” Like Ulysses, it has 
traveled much; it has been abroad, and seen the abodes of 
men; it has likewise suffered much; it has been a much- 
enduring institution. 

What we are specially concerned with now is the fact that, 
out of this theological institution, at York, Pa., in the year 
1831, there grew a High School of the Reformed Church ; that 
it was this High School which, at Mercersburg, Pa., in the 
year 1835, developed itself into Marshall College, and that it 
was this Marshall College which, by act of the Legislature 
passed in 1850, was united, in the year 1853, with Franklin 
College, to form the noble institution of Franklin and Marshall 
College, in whose honor we are assembled here to-day. 

It belongs to our purpose, as far as Marsball College is con- 
eerned, to call special attention to the fact of its direct and 
unbroken connection from the beginning with the Reformed 
Church. It grew, immediately and necessarily, out of the 
Theological Seminary, which the Church had found itself 
obliged to establish, and with that Seminary it has always 
been identified in its relationship to the Church whose wants 
gave birth to both. 

We call special attention also to the significant manner in 
which Marshall College was called into being. It is important 
to note the circumstance that it was not the original object of 
the movement to establish a college, but that the college came 
afterwards, as something following necessarily and of itself. It 
is not as if the Church had said: “Go to, now; let us estab- 
lish a college.’ She thought not of any college. She thought 
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of her poor, scattered, destitute congregations, and of the ur- 
gent need there was of ministers, and of the necessity of a 
school in which young men might be prepared to preach the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. She established a theological school, 
and it soon became apparent that a theological school could 
not prosper without a classical department; and so the classical 
school grew up, and, presently, by the power of its own un- 
folding life, developed into a college. Marshall College is an 
instance and illustration of what may be called the Law of 
Indirection. Many of the most memorable events, institutions, 
discoveries, have been brought to pass in an altogether indi- 
rect, in an almost unconscious, involuntary manner. Men set 
out for one point, and arrive at another. They plan one thing, 
and achieve something different or additional. It is thus that 
the all-disposing God, bending the purposes of men to His 
own, leads them to issues of which they had not thought. 
Columbus, dreaming only of finding a new path to the Indies, 
sailed forth into the west; and, lo! the discovery of a new 
continent was the unexpected result of his voyage. Men went 
in quest of the philosopher's stone and the elixir of life, and 
their investigations gave birth to the splendid science of chem- 
istry. There was no thought of astronomy when men first 
turned their attention to the stars and became astrologers; but 
it was thus that the noble science of astronomy was born. 
Luther knew not what he did, he dreamed not of the conse- 
quences of his act, when he began to preach against the sale 
of indulgences ; nor did our forefathers intend a revolution and 
the establishment of a free republic, when they resisted the im- 
position of the Stamp Tax. The record would be an interest- 
ing one of the instances in which men have “ builded better 
than they knew,” and found other things than those they went 
forth to seek—of things discovered which there had been no 
intention to discover, and institutions founded, whose founding 
the founders had not planned. 

The Reformed Church, we say, went not forth to establish a 
College ; her desire was to have a theological school in which 
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young men might be suitably prepared to preach to the people 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. The result was the Theological Semi- 
nary which she had planned, and afterwards, also, as an outgrowth 
of this, the college of which she had not thought. Let us 
mark and emphasize this peculiarity of the manner in which the 
college came. Let us not disdain to note the close connection in 
which this institution of human wisdom stands with that other 
institution which is called in the word of God, “ The Foolish- 
ness of Preaching.” This fair Hellenistic flower grew out of a 
homely Hebraistic root. It is significant that it was the The- 
ological Seminary which gave birth to the College, and not the 
College to the Theological Seminary. The two great elemental 
forces of Hebraism and Hellenism are friends and allies; they 
belong inseparably together; each seeks the other, and is in- 
complete without it. ‘The human mind,” says Emerson, 
“stands ever in perplexity, demanding intellect, demanding 
sanctity, impatient equally of each without the other.” But 
the power that stands for sanctity, that preaches righteousness, 
that regards conduct and develops character, is unquestionably 
the prior and superior power. It goes before; it breaks the 
way; to it it belongs to found, build, organize; and the power 
that stands for the culture of the intellect follows ever glor- 
iously in its wake. The two are often at variance; there has 
been usurpation now on one side and now on the other; quar- 
rel, insurrection and bitter hostilities have often marked and 
marred the intimate relation between these two powers. Never- 
theless, the two are essentially, fundamentally, mysteriously 
one; it belongs to the idea of them that they should be, and 
the day is coming when they will be, united together in har- 
mony. The day is approaching when religion and science, 
when goodness and intelligence, when Hebrew holiness and 
Greek culture shall be blended together in immortal wedlock. 
Of that day, every College, born, as ours was, of a Theological 
Seminary, may be regarded as a pre-intimation and a pro- 
phecy. 

There is one other thing pertaining to the movement which 
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gave origin to this institution, which even on this august occa- 
sion, we will not disdain to note. This College cannot be said 
to owe its existence to any general and burning desire for edu- 
cation on the part of those in whose behalf it was established. 
Such a desire there undoubtedly was, here and there ; but of the 
German population generally of Pennsylvania it cannot be said 
that they were at an early day consumed by any high and sa- 
cred thirst after learning. It cannot be claimed for them that 
they were early worshippers at the shrine of education. Rather, 
the reverse was, to a considerable extent, the case. Their atti- 
tude towards the establishment of higher institutions of learning 
was often one of indifference ; sometimes one of positive hostil- 
ity. The German people, as a class, did not exhibit a longing 
desire to be educated ; on the contrary, in many cases, they op- 
posed and resisted the good and reasonable wishes and plans of 
those who desired to see them educated. The movement for es- 
tablishing institutions of learning in the Reformed Church had 
to contend with a spirit of narrowness and perverseness, of 
seeming heaviness and dullness, which it is not pleasant now to 
contemplate. Let us face the facts, and shrink not from the 
truth in the case. Let us paint the average forefather as he ac- 
tually was, and not as we would like him to have been. But, 
with all its slowness to appreciate the necessity for colleges, this 
people was nevertheless of the first rank; coming of splendid 
stock ; having a noble individuality; possessing capabilities and 
powers of the highest order and susceptible and deserving of the 
best training. The slowness of the German race, if it be a fault, 
is a fault akin to one of the highest virtues. When an ancient 
writer, describing the Teutons in their contact and conflict with 
the Roman Empire, speaks of their “ Sera juvenum Venus, 
ideoque inexhausta pubertas,” he is pointing out one of the chief 
sources of the greatness and the conquering power of this great 
race. This people’s tardiness of development stands in close 
connection with its inexhaustible youth. It may be late, but it 
is strong, and it is constant. Some of the noblest things are 
those that come late; they are strong and enduring in propor- 
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tion to their tardiness. “ Sero Te amavi !” (I loved Thee late !) 
says St. Augustine touchingly, in those touching Confessions of 
his. But that late love,—what a strong, passionate, enduring, 
indestructiblelove it was! What real reproach is it to the Ger- 
man population of this State that they were somewhat slow in 
coming to love learning in its higher forms? Though last to 
come to the shrine of learning, they will not be the first to leave 
it. Having once learned to love fair Science, it is safe to say 
that they will continue to love her with that high constancy 
which is one of the chief characteristics of the stock to which 
they belong. 

Such, then, has been the relation of the Reformed Church to 
this college. In the history, as we look back upon it now, 
there is much that is painful ; much, also, that is beautiful and 
pathetic. Much that is painful, because toil and struggle and 
insufficiency of means and the conflict of good and noble in- 
tentions with misunderstanding and narrowness and perverse- 
ness of spirit are always painful. And much that is beautiful 
and pathetic, because light shining in a dark place, and hope 
refusing to die, because patience, and prayer, and the constancy 
and heroism of a few constant and heroic souls—these always 
have had, and always will have, a beauty and a pathos of their 
own. 

To the service of the Reformed Church and the cause of Chris- 
tian education among the Anglo-German people of that Church 
were devoted, in the work of establishing this college, the piety 
and faith, the prayers and liberality of many nameless ones, who 
loved their Church and her institutions, who now slumber in their 
lowly graves, not having lived to see this day. To the cause of 
Christian education have been devoted, also, in the work of teach- 
ing in this college, the lofty and self-sacrificing lives of a suc- 
cession of noble ministers of the Reformed Church, of whom 
some remain among us unto this present, of whom some have 
fallen asleep. - Chief among these, beyond all others to be spok- 
en to-day with reverence and honor, with gratitude and affection, 
we mention the great names, which we venture not to disparage 
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with any poor eulogy of ours, of those intellectual and spiritual 
princes, Frederick Augustus Rauch and John Williamson Nevin. 

It remains, that we should briefly specify now, as growing out 
of this relation, what claims Franklin and Marshall College may 
be considered to have upon the Reformed Church. 

1. We mention, first, the claim this College has of being more 
intimately known and more attentively and considerately re- 
garded by the ministry and the membership of the Reformed 
Church. Shall not the child be known to its parent? Shall 
not the parent feel a profound interest in the welfare of its off- 
spring ? 

This is something for the Church to consider. Between the 
Church and the College there has perhaps been heretofore more 
of a dualism than ought to have existed. The Church has not 
sufficiently realized how intimately related to it the College is ; 
how closely its welfare and prosperity are bound up together 
with the welfare and prosperity of the College. Particularly the 
ministry, so large a proportion of whom have received their in- 
tellectual training here, but also the membership of the Church, 
who indirectly have all of them participated in the benefits of 
this institution of learning, need to be acquainted with, and in- 
terested in, the College and its affairs. ‘“ Homo sum ; humant 
nil a me alienum puto,” said a Roman poet. In like manner, 
a church-member may say: “I ama member of the Church; I 
take an interest in whatever pertains to the Church.” As no 
one can be a good church-member without knowing of and tak- 
ing an interest in the work of missions in which the Church is 
engaged, so no one can be a good church-member without being 
informed concerning, and interested in behalf of, the Church’s 
institutions. Our people need to be made more and more to 
feel this. In the home and from the pulpit, and in our ecclesi- 
astical assemblies, frequent mention ought to be made of this im- 
portant institution of the Church. How shall the people be in- 
terested in the college, unless they be informed concerning it ? 

This is also something for the College to consider. The 
work of making the College known rests, in no small degree, 
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with the College itself. One thing which the institution, like 
the Church itself to which it belongs, stands greatly in need of, 
is a stronger self-consciousness, a deeper sense of its historical 
significance and importance, a more thorough appreciation of 
the high mission it has to fulfill among the Colleges of the land. 
It is greatly to be desired that one result of this centennial 
commemoration may be the deepening and strengthening of this 
consciousness upon the part of the College. 

2. We mention, secondly, the claim which this institution has 
upon the Reformed Church for the means required for its 
proper endowment. Upon the Church it has depended in the 
past for such measure of endowment as it has obtained; to the 
Church it must continue to look for the supply of its continuing 
and increasing needs. In particular, this institution has a 
claim upon those members of the Reformed Church to whose 
lot it has fallen to be the possessors of wealth. The Church’s 
institutions of learning appeal specially to the Church’s wealthy 
members. The endowment of institutions of learning is, in a 
peculiar manner, the work of men of abundant means. This is 
one of the offices of wealth, this is one of the ways in which 
the possession of wealth may be redeemed from selfishness, 
vulgarity and baseness. Just at present there is no claim 
which needs more urgently to be pressed upon the wealthy 
members of the Reformed Church than this. Not for the sake 
of the College alone, but as well for the sake of the Church and 
her spiritual welfare, it is necessary that the wealth of the few 
should, in this noble way, be made to subserve the interests of 
the many. In times past, the College appealed to the poor— 
for among the Church’s members there were scarce any that 
were not poor—and they, out of their poverty, gave willingly 
and liberally for its support. But, now that there has come 
to be no small amount of wealth in the Reformed Church, 
the College, whose work and whose wants have likewise in- 
creased, needs to appeal specially to men of wealth ; and it can 
never be well with the College, nor can it ever be well with the 
Church, until this claim be acknowledged and complied with. 
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It were well if one result of this centennial commemoration 
should be to make clear this claim and gain recognition and ac- 
ceptance for it in the minds and hearts of the wealthy members 
of the Reformed Church. 

8. We mention, finally, the claim which this College has 
upon the Reformed Church, as being the institution in which, 
especially, the youth of the Reformed Church, who are to be 
liberally educated, ought to receive their education. For us, 
there is no College like ours. For the people of the Reformed 
Church, no other institution can take the place or do the work 
of Franklin and Marshall College. Other Colleges there may 
well be that are more wealthily endowed; that own larger 
buildings and more extensive grounds; that have a more 
numerous faculty and a larger body of students; that possess 
various superior educational facilities. We envy none of these 
institutions its acknowledged superiority in respect of buildings, 
or grounds, or faculty, or students, or equipments of any kind. 
We rejoice in the prosperity of every prosperous College. 
What we are saying is merely this: that for us, whose fore- 
fathers founded this College, there is no College like this. For 
a certain people, Franklin and Marshall College possesses an 
essential and inalienable superiority, not conferred upon it by 
any superiority in respect of external advantages, and of which 
no deficiency in this respect can have power altogether to 
deprive it. Its superiority is that it is the product and out- 
growth of the life of this people, standing in correspondence 
with it, representing its individuality, and supplying its needs, 
-as no other institution could possibly do. Influenced by con- 
siderations of size, of wealth, of numbers, of renown, of con- 
fessedly superior advantages in various external respects, a 
young man, destined, it may be, for the ministry of the 
Reformed Church, may turn away from the College of his 
Church, to seek, as it seems to him, a more thorough education 
elsewhere. He makes a bargain that he knows not of. He 
pays an exorbitant price for what he obtains. When he parts 
with his people, he parts with a subtle and precious something, 
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which it would take a vast amount of superiority in size or 
numbers to make good the loss of. There is strength in abid- 
ing by one’s people. He shall thrive, and have power among 
his people, and among other people, too, whose life is first of all 
rooted deep in the life of the stock he belongs to. Especially 
he whose voeation it is to labor as a minister among the people 
of the Reformed Church will, under any circumstances, lose 
more than he can gain by being educated elsewhere than in 
the institutions of his own Church. Chief among these, this 
College may justly be regarded as having, for that part of the 
Reformed Church to which it stands specially related, a prior 
claim as being the institution at which the youth of that 
Church ought to receive their education. 

Such, as it seems to us, are some of the claims of the College 
upon the Church. May this centennial year, in the history of 
the College, be a year for the recognition, acceptance, settle- 
ment of its claims. May the Church meet the claims of the 
College upon her. May the College also meet the claims of 
the Church upon it. And, Church and College, may the two 
go gloriously on their way together, throughout the centuries 
that are to come. God bless Franklin and Marshall College ; 
and make it a blessing unto many ; and cause the light of it to 
shine more brightly and more widely from generation to 
generation. 





IV. 


“THE COLLEGE AND THE OLD COLLEGE CURRIC- 
ULUM.” 


BY LEWIS H. STEINER, M. D., LL.D., LITT. D. 


Ong hundred years ago the corner-stone of a building for the 
use of a college, created by the authority of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, was laid in this city by Benjamin Franklin. 
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The names of the trustees, to whom were entrusted its interests, 
show that they were chiefly of German nativity. 

Fifty years thereafter, in a small village nestling at the base 
of the hills of Franklin County, one solitary student—the sole 
representative of the highest class of an institution there lo- 
cated—took his baccalaureate degree and became the first-fruits 
of another college, also authorized by the Legislature of the 
same commonwealth. 

Both of these colleges were established by men of German birth, 
or by those who boasted ancestry that came to these shores from 
Germany. Whatever vitality they manifested, whatever spirit 
was shown in their subsequent history, was the result of Ger- 
man earnestness and German piety. Their support, in most 
cases, came from those who had toiled to gain a meagre sub- 
sistence for themselves, but who were animated with an earnest 
desire to establish institutions where their descendants could fit 
themselves for any duty in life, and contribute to the welfare of 
the new country in which their lot had been cast. They prayed 
and labored, fought against a mighty array of adverse circum- 
stances, sacrificed much, but still kept prominently before them 
their main object—to give their children and their descendants 
opportunities to secure a good spiritual and intellectual outfit 
for the work of life. 

Time passed, and the friends of these two colleges, seeing 
how much more effectively they could perform their duties as 
institutions for training young Americans, under the influence 
of what were precious legacies of German thought and German 
piety, wisely determined to merge their separate and somewhat 
rival relations into one college, which should challenge the 
respect and support of the people from whom their students 
were to be drawn. The united college bore the names of the two 
out of which it was formed, and, from the very day of the union, 
started off on a career which, while it has not been marked 
with the flashy success of a meteor dashing across the sky, has 
shown how faithfully its officers have striven to realize the ideal 
of a liberal Christian education. 
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To-day we meet under the auspices of the united institutions 
to return our sincere thanks to Him who has been its buckler 
and shield, to scan the extent of the work it has done and is now 
doing, and to bring such help and inspiration to its faculty and 
trustees as may enable them to take fresh courage and push for- 
ward still more vigorously in the path they have hewn out for 
themselves among the colleges of these United States. 

Of those who were honored with degrees by the college whose 
birthday was one hundred years ago, none are with us in the 
flesh to-day; some have come from that located at the base of 
Parnell, whose years amid the struggles of life have been nearly 
as numerous as those claimed for their alma mater, and whose 
care-worn brows show that they have been toilers in the world 
and earnest advocates of the right and the true; still more are 
here from the united institution, full of the traditions of the 
past, but like young giants eager for the work before them, 
proud of the reputations gained by their predecessors, but full 
of determination to show themselves worthy of it, and ambitious 
to secure still greater triumphs. These three classes are all 
represented here to-day,—the sainted dead who struggled in 
the early years of Franklin, accomplishing but little beyond 
the preservation of the potentiality of the idea of an Anglo- 
German college; the vigorous, hardy sons of Marshall, who, 
after earnest preparation for the work of life under the inspira- 
tion of the sainted genius whose teachings were their pride and 
veneration, plunged into the conflict, are also here with grateful 
hearts and renewed vigor, although marked with many scars 
indicative of the earnest combats through which they have 
passed ; and along with these are their successors of Franklin 
and Marshall—the fair flower of which the others were 
the promise—upon whom we, the boys of an earlier day, and 
our predecessors from the shadow-land, invoke the blessings of 
Heaven as the hope of the nation we love. Hail, fathers and 
brothers! Alma mater has invited us to the feast. Learning, 
Beauty and Religion have entreated that they might be hand- 
maidens to welcome the wandering sons to the home fireside. 
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We are not strangers to one another, even if our faces are un- 
familiar and our voices secure no recognition from attentive 
ears. Do not our hearts beat in unison? has not the same love 
fired our youthful souls? have we not drawn inspiration alike 
from the lips or the writings of the Christian philosopher to 
whom we owe so much for those mighty truths that have proven 
themselves the mainsprings of our usefulness in life? We come 
responsive to her call, prepared to lay whatever of honor and 
distinction we may have gained at her feet, prepared to ignore 
for the time the years that have accumulated upon our heads, 
and ready to be boys once more—subject to her orders and 
obedient to her discipline. We know that it is good for us to be 
here, because we hope to secure such a fresh consecration for 
the work that may still be before us in life that will enable us 
to put new energy and zeal into all our future efforts,—to 
acquire additional power in the struggle in behalf of the good 
and the true, and to go forth from this home-visit with the com- 
forting feeling that we are fighting no battle alone, but in 
intelligent sympathy with hundreds of brothers trained as we 
were, armed as we are, and ready for vigorous contests under 
the same banner. 

Amid, however, the joy and exultation of this meeting, the 
fact that many are not with us, who, having finished their tasks, 
have passed from the toils of earth to the triumphs of paradise, 
spreads a cloud of sorrow between us and the sun, and for a mo- 
ment hides the brightness of the present with a renewal of the 
gloom that so thickly enshrouded us when they were called 
away. Familiar faces, beaming and glowing with the freshness 
of youth,—voices whose friendly tones once sounded more 
sweetly to our ears than any ever produced by musical instru- 
ment,—sympathizing hearts and gentle spirits—friends of our 
college days, with whom we loved to mingle in closest com- 
munion; may we not pause and drop a tear of affectionate 
regret as memory brings you all before us! And there, in 
your midst, the grand figure of that Christian Gamaliel at whose 
feet we loved to sit, whose earnest and profound spirit stripped 
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with ease from the superficial and specious philosophies of the 
schools the gaudy, meretricious ornaments that were calculated 
to excite the admiration and bewilder the spirits of the young, 
whose noble soul found its loftiest ambition only fully 
satisfied when at the feet of the lowly Jesus, whose teach- 
ings to his pupils were so many inspirations that have 
never been wholly obscured in any of our souls, but have 
blessed us whenever we have suffered them to light our paths 
and guide us in the solution of the various problems of life. 
May we not pause and, with the deep reverence we feel for the 
memory of our old master, as the eyes grow moist and the lips 
become tremulous, thank the Giver of all that is good for the 
rich legacy of ethical and theological teachings that were left 
the sons of Franklin and Marshall and the Reformed Church 
when JoHN WILLIAMSON NEVIN, ripe in years and full of 
earthly honors, was gathered to his fathers! Are we untrue to 
his teachings when we assert as our fond belief that, in the 
clouds of witnesses from the spirit-land around us to-day, there 
is none more in sympathy with the occasion than he who struggled 
and toiled so many years for the welfare of our institutions, 
bore obloquy and reproach from little souls who failed to catch 
even a glimpse of his unselfish greatness, and at the last, when 
success was assured, laid aside the honors he had secured, re- 
tired from the post of authority whence his utterances would 
have been ez-cathedra to his disciples, and spent the remaining 
years of his life in retirement? If any human being should be 
remembered most gratefully on this occasion, surely it is he 
who, coming into our midst, gathered up all the educational 
prophecies of the past with reference to the college, made it 
possible that they could be realized, and gave an inspiration to 
his pupils which became stronger and more effective as they 
grew in years. True, others contributed to the results secured 
whose names and deeds will be duly honored by those in charge 
of the details of this Centennial. They were grand assistants 
to the master-spirit, but he was grander and mightier than all, 
and as such I pause to drop the tear of affection over his grave! 
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It has been incidentally mentioned that the founders of the 
institution, and, it might be added, its principal supporters, were 
men through whose veins coursed German blood. Their ances- 
tors had but little sympathy with the superficial in the ma- 
terial, intellectual or spiritual world. Their love for the 
beautiful might not have been as pronounced as that of some 
others, but their devotion to the useful and the good was 
second to none. In their old home they had built their castles, 
their churches, their houses, not for the passing moment, but 
as though for all time; and, similarly, all their material con- 
structions were not made for show, but to endure, were made 
not to please the eye, but to serve some useful purpose, and 
could always be relied upon. Their education had no toleration 
for the superficial. It must lead the student deep under the 
surface, where the primal causes were to be found. Its students 
were never satisfied with a mere plausible reason. They de- 
manded something profound and absolutely relevant. In the 
search for this they threw aside the thought of gain and the 
hope of worldly aggrandizement. It was truth they wanted, 
and in their opinion no labor was wasted that would make its 
quest a complete success. In spiritual matters the same idea 
prevailed; the German religious life was not the turbulent 
babbling of a shallow stream over rocks, pebbles or other ob- 
stacles that might fill up its bed and obstruct its course, but it 
was the almost noiseless flow of the mighty river, which, having 
cut its way through all obstacles, had made a channel free 
from all obstruction, through which it could bear its freight on 
to the mighty ocean. 

With such marked peculiarities on the part of its founders, 
the college must have grown up to maturity, abhorring a super- 
ficial curriculum, and detesting the shams and mukeshifts 
which are not unusual in the enterprises of the age. Its cur- 
riculum must have been designed for a full, rounded culture of 
the student, not pretending to fit him fully for any special pro- 
fession or pursuit in life, but so training all his mental powers 
that, when he should be deemed worthy of baccalaureate hon- 
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ors, he might go forth apt and ready to enter upon a special 
preparation for the duties of his future life. Its faculty set 
forth this idea with all proper emphasis in their annual circu- 
lars, and evidently felt that, whatever might be the future fate 
of the college, it should be true to the course laid down for 
ages as that best fitted for the careful training of the young. 
All this was in such strong contrast to the tendency of the 
times. to permit each student to study such subjects only as 
might be peculiarly apposite to his future calling, that the 
conservatism which it manifested soon made it obnoxious to the 
epithet of “ fogyish” from the advocates of the “new” educa- 
tion. 

It requires some courage in the individual not to move with 
the tidal wave of fashion, and a great deal for him to breast 
that wave and endeavor to pursue his course in direct antago- 
nism to its movements. It is so easy to harmonize with the 
tendencies of the day, whether the results of deliberate thought 
or the momentary impulses of mere whim. Moreover, one’s 
reputation for amiability is thereby established and strength- 
ened. He who participates in the popular movement becomes 
necessarily a popular man, and may stand a chance to get the 
uncertain honor of an election to the State Legislature or the 
National Congress. But he who sturdily refuses to yield to 
popular clamor, clings to what has been tried in the years that 
have preceded him, unless the weightiest reasons are assigned 
for the transfer of his allegiance, is progressive so far and so far 
only as that which is good and has been severely tried can be 
carried forward in the front rank with him,—he may not 
achieve popularity, indeed may be taunted as a conservative to 
whom the epithet “Fogy” is justly applicable; but his con- 
temporaries will never deny him the character of a strong and 
useful man, whose life is a precious tower of safety to the com- 
munity, while those who come after him will delight to hold 
him up to their children as a model worthy of their imitation. 
The world has long since discovered that popularity is no 
proof of greatness or wisdom, or talent, or goodness, but, in 
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many cases, is rather suggestive of a travesty of all these, and 
bears with it the suspicion that success has been secured at the 
cost of calm consideration and earnest conviction. 

Similarly, it requires courage for a corporation to decline 
taking a position in a movement that has involved other corpor- 
ations organized for the same purpose, and this especially 
when such action would give it the glamour of popularity and 
possibly bring it, for the time being, great prosperity and pecuni- 
ary reward. The smaller the corporation, the more limited its 
resources, the greater its need for money—the more striking will 
be its position and more entitled to respect, if it clings to its 
own convictions and declines to move adverse to them. 

Many of the smaller colleges of the land have acquired such a 
record in their struggles against the popular tide in education, 
which seems to have influenced some of our larger colleges to 
recognize but little as worthy of a place in the curriculum of 
studies that cannot be made of pecuniary profit to the student. 
True, such a course was based upon an utter disregard of the 
idea that certain studies are specially advantageous for the devel- 
opment of all the faculties of the mind, and that their employ- 
ment as a whole prevents the abnormal development of some at 
the expense of others,—an idea which has had the sanction of 
centuries. But the age was so prolific in wondrous scientific dis- 
coveries and still more wondrous application of the same, that a 
restiveness under the slow and sure methods of training speedily 
made itself manifest. The question was bluntly addressed to our 
€ducators—what use can we make in our daily mercantile and 
mechanical lines of business of Latin or Greek roots, of the dry 
details of Logic and Metaphysics, or slow methods of fitting 
youths for active participation in the business of life? Our mo- 
tors are not the same as those used by our ancestors. The horse 
was supplanted by steam when rapid transmission became a ne- 
cessity, and we are now only impatiently awaiting the discovery 
of methods by which electricity may be used as the motor of the 
world. Why shall we be content with the tallow-candle as a 
source of light, when gas or, better still, the Edison incandescent 
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burner can be employed to illuminate our path by night with its 
bright, dazzling, far-penetrating light? The age is one of steam 
and electricity. Our teachers must present nothing to our chil- 
dren that will make them pause and cast a longing look at the 
past! That is only useful which treats of the present or prophet 
sies of the future! We must break with the past! We want 
none of the so-called culture of the dead languages. Teach us 
the living, with which we can buy, and sell, and get great gain. 
Teach us only the things that are practical! The age is not one 
for dreamers, but for active, busy, wide-awake men of practical 
bent! Questions such as these and arguments of a similar char- 
acter began to be largely employed, possibly not so free from 
the drapery of rhetorical attractions as I have stated them, but 
showing, however expressed and richly draped, that a spirit of 
utilitarianism, demanding a definite statement of the monied 
value of their studies, was invading our colleges and striving to 
overturn the wise conclusions, which centuries of experience had 
reached, as to the best course of studies for fitting a young man 
for life. Many shrank from this method of viewing the subject; 
but still felt that changes must be made in order to satisfy what 
was fast being developed from “a tendency” to “a movement,” 
and it was their business to court the popular favor, because that 
was tantamount to prosperity. But how could they show some, 
if only the slightest, apparent reverence for the verdict of ac- 
ademic history, and yet satisfy the Zeitgeist ? And the plan 
was speedily devised, by taking this theory as its foundation, 
viz., certain studies have a direct value in the special life-calling 
which the youth proposes to undertake,—therefore let him take 
up these and devote his entire energies to them. Let him elect 
what he will study. He ought to know best. There must be no 
intellectual procrustean bed upon which he shall be stretched. A 
free country demands, quite as much as the necessity of special 
preparation for his future calling, that he shall have no hin- 
drance to the study of any subject that he may think desirable or 
necessary. And so, ignoring the idea that the early training of 
the mind, body and spirit of the young must really be the same, 
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that there are certain similar kinds of food required by all three 
so that they shall become sufficiently strong to do manly work 
in accordance with the bent, inclination or taste that may select 
or control their life-work,—ignoring this idea, the movement was 
made to break up all fixed curricula, and to leave the whole 
subject of training in its details to the judgment or whim of the 
youth to be trained. 

Some of the large colleges appeared so anxious to encourage 
this tendency as to make the whole curriculum subject to the 
individual choice, to throw aside all that had been approved as 
best fitted to give a round, equable mental development which 
should eventuate in fitness for fair, intelligent, special work, 
whether professional or technical, whenever the time would 
come for taking it up. Electives became the prominent feature 
of the college curriculum, and a fixed course of studies a singu- 
larly rare feature. The smaller institutions, carried away by 
the example of the larger, or influenced by the hopeof securing 
an increase of students for themselves through marching in the 
front rank of this movement, became more radical in their prac- 
tices than their exemplars and more inimical to the system of 
education which tries to train, to furnish mental discipline and 
to fit for life in all parts, so that the individual may find useful 
results of infinitely greater value than can be estimated in 
money. The fashion was established. The hobby or fetich 
which our colleges delighted to worship was named “ the use- 
ful,” meaning by the name that which has a value that can be 
expressed in dollars and cents. For this they shouted vivat, 
while they muttered, with angry emphasis, pereat, at the men- 
tion of any study that savored of pure intellectual training or 
gradual development for the ambitious youth. Of course there 
was a semblance of propriety in this plan of submitting electives 
to the student, so that he might direct his attention towards the 
pursuit which was to be his own in the future, but the egregious 
error with those who were honestly connected with the move- 
ment was the ignoring the fact that the choice was permitted 
before sufficient knowledge had been acquired by the youth to 
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make it intelligently, that the cool deliberations of a full-grown 
man, bodily, mentally and spiritually, had been taken for granted 
in cases where there existed great necessity for tarrying much 
longer at an academic Jericho until the growth of the intellec- 
tual beard would give evidence of full adult manhood. Electives 
were offered to the Freshman long before he could possibly so 
command the whole of the intellectual field as to know where 
his mental energies would find their most congenial home. The 
power of choice was granted before he had attained his intellect- 
ual majority. The laws of the land denied him the right of the 
elective franchise before he had reached the age of twenty-one, 
and yet, although unable to exercise this in a country where 
even young children are conversant with politics and the 
records of politicians, the youth of sixteen or seventeen was 
supposed to be able to determine much more important ques- 
tions for himself, individually, and to exercise the right of an 
election of the highest personal value. 

The result of this movement was not confined to the mere 
matter of choice of studies. It was still more comprehensive. 
Its legitimate tendency was the removal of all limitations upon 
youth, and the obliteration of all college regulations and at- 
tempts at discipline. In the movement to put the youthful in- 
dividual whim beyond the control of the judgment of the ex- 
perienced and the uniform conclusions of the past, the principle 
of no restrictions, save those which the laws of the land impose 
for their infraction, asserted itself. College discipline had been 
based either upon a code of laws consisting largely of “thou 
shalt nots,’ with penalties annexed, which at times became 
wearisome and obnoxious to the youth who was to be trained in 
the college to the accurate performance of his tasks from a 
high sense of duty, or upon an enumeration of tasks and a 
statement of regulations which were laid down with appeals to 
a gentlemanly sense of honor for their observance, and whose 
persistent violations could only be punished by a removal of the 
diseased member from the otherwise healthy body. The latter 
was the favorite method with the best educators. The student 
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while at the school required detailed regulations involving pro- 
hibitions and probable petty penalties, but there was to be 
somewhat larger liberty so as to fit him for the future, when he 
was to be a law to himself. He was not to understand his 
college liberty as implying no recognition of law, but rather as 
that which could only be fully enjoyed in and under its pro- 
tection. There were fewer penalties, but these were more 
grievous in their nature. Hours for recitation and other pur- 
poses were to be preserved, because system and order and dis- 
cipline had not yet completed their work, and this work was 
that at which the whole curriculum was aiming. 

The new system, however, removed all restrictions. The 
individual will should not be restrained. Attendance upon rec- 
itations must be absolutely voluntary. All the minor details, 
supposed to be necessary to every well-ordered household, were 
to be discarded. The majority of the individual, intellectual 
and moral, was to be anticipated. Professors were to be freed 
from any special care for the habits and morals of their pupils, 
while their duties were to be confined solely to imparting intel- 
lectual instruction, at certain definite hours, to those who chose 
to attend at the time specified. 

One step further was taken. The question arose quite natur- 
ally, If no fixed course is required of the youth, why shall he 
be compelled to attend daily prayers and Sunday services? Is 
it not better that attendance on these should be left to his own 
volition—to his own spiritual longings? And so, instead of the 
college being of service, as in former days, to strengthen the 
intellect, the will, the spiritual fibre by the gradual withdrawal 
of the props that the child demanded—which were lovingly fur- 
nished at home and judiciously provided at school—it is made 
the arena where all these are thrown aside and the youth is 
called upon to bear the burdens and undergo the temptations of 
manhood with little, if any, assistance whatever. That the risk 
to be undergone is great, no one can deny; that it is unneces- 
sary, at the age and under the circumstances, I have no hesita- 
tion to declare. 
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Let me sum up what the tendencies of the popular college 
education of the day involve. First, the ignoring of the study 
of the so-called dead languages—Latin and Greek—which, in- 
stead of being dead, are really manifesting a perennial life 
throughout the literature of all countries, because they are the 
custodians of the thought and beauty that belonged to the human 
mind, when it was untrammeled by traditions and reveled in 
close contact with the truths of nature. Second, the lowering 
of liberal culture, while a money-estimate is placed upon the 
studies of the college course, according to which those only are 
of value to the individual student that seem to have some direct 
connection with his future calling. Third, the removal of all dis- 
ciplinary agencies which were intended, in an educational way, to 
strengthen the moral and spiritual nature of the young, and to 
lead them along so that they may gradually learn to think and 
act as well-trained, strong, self-reliant men, fitted in all respects 
to assume the general duties of life or to enter upon special 
preparation for any subsequent professional or technical pur- 
suit. These results antagonize the work which was formerly 
assigned to the college. The sphere of the college was well- 
defined as “ the discipline and cultivation of all the powers of 
the individual, so that bodily "—and it must be admitted that 
there is strong reason for the introduction of athletics into our 
colleges—“ mentally and spiritually he may be trained for the 
warfare of life.” 

A recent utterance from the University of Berlin shows how 
the scientists of its Faculty recognized this order of training 
as that best adapted to fit students even for special scientific 
work. For a quarter of a century the graduates of the gym- 
nasia—somewhat corresponding to our colleges—and those of 
the Real Schule have been admitted on a like plane to the 
University. But, after this long experience, the declaration 
has been made that the students from the Gymnasia, who 
have been closely and carefully trained in the old classical 
curriculum, have been found better equipped, even for the 
scientific studies, than those whose preparation was made in 
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the Real Schule, where the practical or technical idea pre- 
vailed. And this declaration was signed by Hoffmann, one of 
the greatest chemists of the day. 

Now, the requirements of the age may demand of some, who 

are impatient to enter upon practical pursuits, that their edu- 
cation should be so specially conducted as to give business- 
knowledge and business-fitness, and of others that they should 
pursue technic studies in order that they may be able to plunge 
into the duties of life. We have no controversy with this 
fact. Some technological study may possibly be beneficial at 
every stage of education—if for no other purpose, certainly for 
the completion of mental discipline—but the experience of the 
past accords perfectly with the conclusions of the Berlin 
savans that the best preparation for that which requires a 
thoroughly cultivated and well-disciplined mind is the old col- 
lege course of studies pursued under the direction of honest, 
earnest, industrious, able professors, whose lives are devoted 
to their duties, and that he who has conscientiously completed 
it is thereby ordinarily much better prepared to take up the 
pursuit of special studies thereafter than one who has not had 
the advantages it furnishes. 
* With these views, acquired when a boy in the early days of 
Marshall College, strengthened by contact with the world and 
the experiences it brings to every one who strives to perform 
his duty, I turn with pleasure to the General Register of 
Franklin and Marshall, and find these utterances from its 
faculty : 

“Franklin and Marshall has remained firm in its adherence to what it 
conceives to be the true end and aim of a college. While it freely con- 
cedes the legitimate calling of institutions that lay themselves out specially 
for a business education, and the pursuit of technic studies, it does not be- 
lieve that such purposes can be advantageously joined with a vigorous and 
successful attempt to make a full classical course.” 

I read, also, that Divine service is held on Sundays, that a 
Biblical or catechetical course of instruction is given on Sunday 
morning, that a daily morning service is held in the chapel, 
and 
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“That these provisions are such as parents usually wish their sons to 
enjoy at home, and they are designed to throw around them the strongest 
agencies for good in the midst of the dangers and perils by which they are 
surrounded during this most interesting period of their lives.” 


Bravely said, Mater Carissima! you have remained firm and 
true to the ideal set before you in the days of your youth, have 
striven to realize it all these years, and are still true to your 
convictions and earnest in your endeavors to bring up your 
sons in accordance with the traditions of the past and the ex- 
perience of its most faithful educators. And while doing this, 
you have shown yourself not unmindful of the fact that the 
age is one of wondrous developments in science and art. Your 
observatory, your efforts after more elaborate means of illus- 
trating the scientific progress of the present, all show how 
faithfulness to the past can be connected with a hearty recog- 
nition of progress. Conservatism is not necessarily antago- 
nistic to progress, but can so beautifully blend with it as to 
demonstrate the continuity of all human effort and all mental 
life. With truth it can be said of alma mater, that “ your 
children arise up and call you blessed.” 


Vivat Academia 

Et qui illam regit. 

Vivat membrum quodlibet, 
Vivant membra quezlibet, 
Semper sint in flore. 

Another error which the college has avoided is the tendency 
to masquerade as a university, while striving to carry out the 
idea of a college. The spheres and methods of the two insti- 
tutions are widely different. The one is intended for general 
training to intellectual work, the other to fit the student for 
the specialty which his mature mind has selected. The one has 
little or nothing to do with electives, the other must furnish 
these in abundance, so that the student can acquire the special 
knowledge that will be of value in his life-work. The one has 
to do with a fixed course and with restrictions that gradually 
diminish as the college-life draws to a close ; the other recog- 
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nizes the individual as having passed beyond the restraints 
needed by youth and now ready to forge out the weapons which 
will be required in the special arm of the service in which he has 
enlisted for the coming battle. In the university he is to be a 
law to-himself as regards his bodily, intellectual and spiritual 
conduct. Here his personal bent and inclination are of the 
first importance. They must shape his studies, determine the 
courses of lectures most necessary, and cause him to avail him- 
self of everything that will give his adult powers and well- 
trained mind such mastery over the truths which specialists 
have gathered in the past, that he can take his place among 
them and, by original work, make additional contributions to 
their stores. Having learned the advantage of discipline in 
the ranks, he has become fitted to take a place with those who 
are to exercise authority and demand recognition for their 
special knowledge. 

The university insures the grand efflorescence of the plant, 
which having sprouted forth from the seed sown in childhood in 
the school, has undergone nurture in youth in the college, and 
has been placed under conditions, in a suitable environment, that 
will give it free course to show forth its peculiar characteris- 
tics. 

Such an institution must have a liberal foundation, since its 
teachers should all be proficients—recognized experts or mas- 
ters ; its illustrations should be of the best, and, therefore, of 
the costliest character ; its libraries should be large, and com- 
prehending the written conclusions of the wisest men who have 
labored in the domain of human knowledge ; and its means for | 
fresh and original investigation should be such as to invite the 
ambitious to work in untrodden fields with great probability of 
success. Without a liberal foundation it will fail to realize the 
ideal involved in its simplest form, and prove a delusion to 
those who have been enrolled among its members. Hence, uni- 
versities cannot be numerous. Far better that they should be 
few, thoroughly equipped, well manned, largely supplied with 
members eager for the advantages they may offer, and become 
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necessarily great centres for original work and valuable contri- 
butions to science and literature. Colleges may be numerous, 
—in the nature of the case, must be; but universities involve 
so much outlay of money, so large an assemblage of great 
talent, that to carry out their true conception they must be 
limited in number. When the college tries to imitate their 
methods, it fails to furnish the young student the training he 
needs, and immerses the adult in superficiality instead of the 
thoroughness which he has the right to expect. It travesties 
the genuine, it degrades its own special functions, and it 
becomes a hindrance instead of an aid to the spread of knowl- 
edge. 

Thoroughness is an object to be striven after by every edu- 
cator. What is worth learning at all is worth learning well. 
Shallow pretence, superficial display and a smattering of 
knowledge belong to the humbugs of the day. Life is too real, 
too earnest to be occupied with such substitutes for genuine 
proficiency. The age needs less veneer over crass ignorance, 
less of the whited sepulchre full of nothing that possesses vi- 
tality in itself or can confer vitality upon others, less of the 
pitiful pretender, less adulteration of the good and the wise, 
and more of the solid and enduring, more of earnest labor, 
more of that true spirit of manliness which delves for gold and 
will not be satisfied with any base counterfeit it may exhume 
in the course of its quest. 

The college that is inspired with such a spirit will be the 
source of incalculable value to its patrons and an inestimable 
benefit to its students. It will teach the latter to beware of 
shams and subterfuges, to despise a lie in action as well as in 
word, to leave no effort untried to be true in study and in reci- 
tation, to spare no labor to master whatever may be assigned 
as the daily task, and to grow up to an honorable, upright 
manhood, fitted for direct, earnest work wherever their occupa- 
tions may place them. It will prepare the way for excellence 
in professional life, for success in mercantile or any other pur- 
suit, and will furnish the State what it needs at present,—pru- 
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dent, wise, far-sighted and broad-minded citizens, able to rise 
above the machine-politics of the day, to appreciate the widest 
and most enlarged statesmanship in others, and to take a judi- 
cious position themselves on every question affecting the honor 
or prosperity of the nation-at-large or the particular State of 
which they may be citizens. 

The duty now rests upon educated men to take part in many 
questions that are demanding speedy solution. The masses 
must be educated,—and what does this not involve? At most 
they can only be made the recipients of the rudimentary 
branches taught in our primary schools. The little learning 
acquired may prove to be quite dangerous unless it is supple- 
mented from the pulpit, the platform and that most wonderful 
agent for good or evil, the press, with a larger and more copious 
supply. The welfare of the nation demands that there should 
be constant instruction of the people as to the rights and duties 
of citizens, the relations existing between capital and labor, the 
mutual obligations of the State and its component parts, and a 
thousand other subjects on which unprincipled agitators are 
continually haranguing the people and preparing the way for 
the introduction of measures which mean, when carried out, 
anarchy and the ruin of everything that divine or human law 
teaches us to hold sacred and inviolate. We cannot avoid the 
performance of thisduty. It is not possible in this conflict to 
hire asubstitute and send him to the front to represent us. We 
must go ourselves. We must individually take part, because 
we owe it to our families, to the State and to the great Being 
who has so mysteriously made us our brothers’ keepers. We 
must also prepare our children for like duty when they enter 
upon their life-work. Knowing our own deficiencies, how we 
neglected many opportunities that were offered us in our days 
of preparation and used others feebly, we have the right to ask 
that the colleges shall be so conducted that these children shall 
be led by constantly improving methods, which will develop the 
best form of manhood and fit them thoroughly in mind and 
spirit for the contest. And when all the colleges shall become 
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alive to this duty, shall frown down and expel from their midst 
everything that smacks of superficiality, and shall become cen- 
tres of honest and faithful training, the effect will be to so in- 
crease the army of sturdy warriors for the right that victory 
will be the inevitable result whenever they may encounter the 
hosts of evil and misrule. 

Asa nation, we are now enjoying the blessings of peace. We 
must not, however, entertain the thought that the possibility of 
future struggle for right or even for national existence has been 
obliterated. It may be that our national strength as well as the 
tendency of the age will ensure the reference of all future diffi- 
culties with foreign nations to just arbitration, that the stupend- 
ous fraternal conflict through which we have passed will forever 
hereafter cause us to avoid such an unnatural method of settling 
internal difficulties, that a more civilized and Christianized 
statesmanship will force us to so look upon the Indian question 
as to find it not only better, but even more economical, to edu- 
cate our red brothers than to shoot them down at sight. But 
there are signs of danger from another quarter, which may call 
for the best means of offense and defense known to the Chris- 
tian statesman and scholar. Heretofore we have exhibited a 
wonderful faculty of fusing the most incongruous and even an- 
tagonistic elements into one homogeneous people. This has 
been so successfully accomplished that we have invited the na- 
tions of the earth to send their surplus population to us, with 
but little, if any, care as to the moral character of our immi- 
grants. And so, beside the hardy and honest foreigner who 
brings with him his family and scanty means, there is now landed 
upon our shores a class of lawless, unprincipled, godless scoun- 
drels, full of the political doctrines that precipitated the French 
Revolution, and practicing a defiance of religion and morality 
which would be destructive to the well-being of any people. 
As in other days when the nation’s cry was heard for help, our 
colleges felt it a high privilege to show their patriotism by 
sending forth their students to rally around the national ensign 
and to insure its triumph, so now, in the coming contest with 
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anarchy and socialism, it will be their duty again to enter the 
ranks and show by their valor and courage how they have 
trained their students to do good service against the wrong in 
whatever shape it may appear. On all such occasions may the 
sons of Franklin and Marshall be found in the front rank, earn- 
estly contending for the principles on which the college was 
founded and zealous for their maintenance. 

And when another centennium shall have passed away, and 
graduates and citizens shall again assemble to recount the inci- 
dents of her history, may the pages of her record be then as 
bright and honorable as they appear to-day, the number of her 
graduates be increased a thousand-fold, and her reputation for 
learning, patriotism and piety be second to no sister institution 
intheland! Then, as now, may it be said in truth: “ Surrez- 
erunt Filii eius, et Beatissimam predicaverunt.” 





V. 
THE FOUNDING OF FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 


BY REV. J. H. DUBBS, D.D. 


The Germans who settled in Pennsylvania during the earlier 
part of the last century were not generally an educated people, 
but many of them appreciated the value of education. As 
soon as they began to erect churches, they placed school-houses 
beside them ; and in many instances a choice glebe was set 
apart for the support of the school-master. With the excep- 
tion of several minor sects, which had become prejudiced against 
higher education during their conflicts with the established 
churches of Germany, the great body of the German people 
also recognized the necessity of maintaining an educated min- 
istry. Though they may have been personally unlettered, it 
seemed to them a profanation to commit the explication of the 
divine oracles into the hands of ignorant mén. 
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The earliest ministers of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
of Pennsylvania were at least as highly educated as their Eng- 
lish cotemporaries. They had been thoroughly trained in the 
universities of Europe; and it was to them a constant source 
of grief that when they passed away from earth, their places 
would fail to be occupied by ministers who had enjoyed similar 
educational advantages. 

Our readers are, no doubt, familiar with the history of the 
educational movement which was inaugurated by Michael 
Schlatter, during his visit to Europe, in 1751, by the publica- 
tion of his celebrated “Appeal.” It is difficult, even at this 
late date, to speak with composure concerning that unfortunate 
enterprise. No doubt the condition of the Germans of Penn- 
sylvania was in many respects deplorable. The people were 
generally poor, and the number of ministers and teachers ex- 
ceedingly small. They were, however, by no means as ignor- 
ant as they were represented to be by the English philanthro- . 
pists, who interested themselves in their behalf. Schlatter’s 
statements had been modest and reliable; but his English co- 
adjutors, in order to attract attention to the scheme, had freely 
indulged in the grossest exaggeration. The Germans were not 
only represented as ignorant beyond comparison, but as fast be- 
coming “like unto wood-born savages.” It was even suggested 
that, unless their children received an English education, they 
might prove rebellious; and Archbishop Herring declared it 
would be ‘“‘a dreadful thing if the Germans of Pennsylvania 
should come under the influence of the French and Jesuits, and 
finally drive the English out of America.” 

A large sum of money was collected in England—said to 
have amounted to £20,000—and placed in the hands of 
trustees for the establishment of “charity-schools” in Penn- 
sylvania. These trustees consisted mainly of the colonial aristoc- 
racy, who make no secret of their intention to employ the schools 
as a means of breaking the alliance which had hitherto subsisted 
between the Germans and the Quakers. No doubt, when they 
rode about in their coaches to establish schools, they did not do 
much to conciliate the recipients of their bounty. 
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It is hardly surprising that the Germans became indignant. 
Though they had founded a parochial school in close connec- 
tion with almost every one of their churches, they had been 
stigmatized as hopelessly ignorant. No wonder that Christo- 
pher Saur was not willing to rest quietly under this imputation 
of ignorance when, at his great establishment at Germantown, 
he was printing more books than any other publisher in Amer- 
ica; but he is greatly to be blamed for exciting the prejudices 
of the people against the schools, which might have led to 
grand results in their educational advancement. Schlatter 
meant well when he accepted the position of Superintendent of 
Charity Schools; but he was unable to stem the tide of popular 
wrath, and himself became its earliest victim. Muhlenberg plead- 
ed with the people, not to refuse to accept the benefits of a fund 
which had been established for their advantage; but the Ger- 
mans utterly rejected “the foreign charity.” It was, says 
Dr. Harbaugh, “in a measure at least, a just indignation, 
and we feel disposed first to blame them somewhat for a lack of 
humility, and then to praise them more for their manliness and 
sense of honor.” 

Charity-schools were established in Reading, York, Easton, 
Lancaster, New Hanover and Skippack. The trustees, how- 
ever, soon withdrew their support from these schools, and sev- 
eral of them ceased to exist within a year of their organization. 
The school in Lancaster was still maintained in 1760, when, 
according to a report of Provost Smith, it was attended by 
sixty-five scholars. It was, however, no longer in existence in 
1780, when a classical school was founded in Lancaster. Rupp 
tells us' that this classical school, which was soon suspended on 
account of the violent temper of the teacher, “suggested the 
idea of establishing another upon a surer basis, and ultimately 
begat the application to the Legislature for the incorporation 
of Franklin College.” This is certainly a mistake, but it is 
not improbable that the leading citizens of Lancaster were thus 
to some extent prepared to take an interest in an institution of 


“ History of Lancaster County,” p. 416, 
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— higher grade when it came to be established. The fact that 
the trustees of Franklin College were, by their charter, re- 
quired to reserve one-sixth of their income “for the support of 
a charity-school” in connection with the institution, renders it 
probable to say the least, that some reminiscence of Schlatter’s 
“‘ charity-school ” also lingered in the minds of the founders of 
the College. It is, however, certain that such reminiscences 
cannot have been pleasant. The charity-school movement had 
injured the cause of education instead of promoting it. The 
friends of schools were discouraged, and many years had to 
pass before another effort was made to promote the cause of 
education among the Germans, 

After the failure of the charity-schools the Lutheran and 
Reformed ministers began to urge the importance of establish- 
ing a literary institution of an advanced grade. They could 
not expect to receive a constant supply of educated ministers 
from the fatherland, and to send young men to Europe to be 
educated was dangerous and expensive. They felt, too, that 
the attempt to establish a complete system of popular schools 
had been, at least, premature. ‘Of what use,” they inquired, 
** was it to establish schools for the German people so long as 
it was impossible to secure the services of competent teachers?” 

~— The “ Hallesche Nachrichten” contain frequent references to 
the necessity of establishing a “ gymnasium,” without delay ; and, 
in 1782, the Coetus of the Reformed Church requested the 
Synods of Holland to establish a High School in Pennsylvanias 
for the education of ministers of the Gospel. 

In 1773 Dr. J. C. Kunze, of the Lutheran Church, founded iv 
a Seminary or classical school in Philadelphia, but it was soon 
suspended in consequence of the War of the Revolution. Dr. 
Kunze, however, was not discouraged, and, in 1780, made a 
new effort in a different direction. The University of Penn- 

~ sylvania was organized in 1779, and Dr. Kunze was elected 
“German Professor of Philology.”’ This professorship be- 


? Dr. F. A. Muhlenberg’s article on “ Educational Efforts of the Pennsyl- 
vania Synod,” Evangelical Review, x. p. 289. 
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came the nucleus of the German department of the university, 
which was for some years w very prosperous school. 

In 1784 Dr. Kunze was elected Professor of Oriental Liter- 
ature in Columbia College, New York, and Dr. Helmuth suc-— 
ceeded to his chair in the University of Pennsylvania, and con- 
tinued to serve in this relation until 1810. The German de- 
partment, which was also under his charge, was largely attend- 
ed until about 1788, when it rapidly declined and was soon af- 
terwards discontinued. 

This “German Department” is specially interesting as the 
earliest institution, of higher rank than a parochial school, 
established in this country primarily in the interest of the 
German population. It appears to have been, to some extent, 
a training school for the university. Dr. Kunze writes in 
1782": ‘* We have now been laboring in the academy for two 
years, and at present my first four scholars, youths of promise, 
have become members of the university, after having devoted 
their attention for two years to Latin, Greek, Geography, Logic 
and Hebrew. They still attend to the humanioria with us and 
with the English professors to Philosophy and Mathematics.” 
Dr. Helmuth gives the following interesting account of the 
first public exhibition in oratory :* 


“SepremBER 20, 1785, 

“To-day our Actus oratorius, the first in America among our Germans, 
was held in an imposing manner. The members of the Legislature, the 
Supreme Executive Council and Censors of the State, the Magistrates, the 
Trustees of the University, the entire Faculty and German Society, to- 
gether with many other gentlemen and ladies, honored us with their pres- 
eace The German Society had made arrangements for the music, which 
was performed during the intervals. I began with a prayer in the English 
language, after which one of my pupils delivered an English address, in 
which he returned thanks, in a very polite way, to the Trustees for their 
favor towards the Germans in establishing a German professorship. One 
of the students gave an account in the German language of the establish- 
ment of the school. Two entertained the auditors with the discovery of a 
planet, the journey to and residence upon it,—also in the German lan- 
guage. This contained a hidden moral. Another described, in German 


1 Hallesche Nachrichten, p. 1423. ? Tb., p. 1477. 
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verse, the day of judgment; after him another, also in German verse, spoke 
of the greatness of God. Next four came forward who conversed in Ger- 
man about ghosts and witchcraft, and the recent discovery of the so-called 
animal magnetism was described by one of them. The others spoke on 
religious toleration. Three represented farmers’ children, of whom one 
had been to school for two years and gave instruction to the others upon 
subjects with which they had no acquaintance. This was intended to 
encourage our wealthy farmers to give their children a better education. 
Hereupon, as a member of the German Society, I delivered an address, 
and our Provost closed with an English prayer.” 


It can hardly be doubted that the success of the German de- 
partment of the university suggested the foundation of an insti- 
tution in the special interest of the Germans. In the absence 
of direct proof, it is impossible to declare, with absolute cer- 
tainty, who was the first to give expression to this suggestion 
and to take active measures in the inauguration of this new 
educational movement. By a careful examination and compar- 
ison of many documents, we have, however, been led to the con- 
clusion that this honor is due to four ministers—the Revs. Drs. 
Helmuth,’ Weiberg,? Hendel* and Muhlenberg‘ (the younger). 


1 Justus Henrich Christian Helmuth was born May 16, 1745, in Bruns- 
wick, Germany ; died in Philadelphia February 5, 1825; came to America 
1769; pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, 1769 to 1779 ; Zion’s 
Church, Philadelphia, 1780 to 1820. He exerted an extensive influence in 
the Lutheran Church, and was an eminent author. Among his publica- 
tions his “ Brief Account of the Yellow Fever in Philadelphia ” (1793) is 
perhaps now best known. 

2 Casper Dietrich Weiberg was a native of Switzerland. He came to 
America as an ordained minister in 1762, was pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Easton, 1763, and of the Race Street Reformed Church, Phila- 
delphia, from 1763 to 1790. During the Revolution he was imprisoned by 
the British for his devotion to the American cause. He ranks among the 
foremost men in the history of the German Reformed Church in this country, 

5 Wilhelm Hendel was a native of the Palatinate. He was sent to this 
country in 1762 by the Synods of Holland, and was pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Lancaster 1765 to 1769; Tulpehocken, 1769 to 1782; Lancaster, 
the second time, 1782 to 1794; Philadelphia, 1794 to 1798. He was re- 
garded as one of the best preachers of his time, Dr. Harbaugh calls him 
“the St. John of the Reformed Church.” He died of yellow fever. 

* Gotthilf Heinrich Ernst Muhlenberg, youngest son of Rev. Heinrich Mel- 
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Helmuth and Weiberg were at that time respectively pastors of 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of Philadelphia, and 
Muhlenberg and Hendel of those of Lancaster. They were men 
of great ability and influence, and were, withal, intimate per- 
sonal friends. Helmuth, it will be remembered, recorded 
his intimate affection for Weiberg in the beautiful poem which 
in later years he wrote on the occasion of his death. 

There is abundant evidence to show that these eminent men 
were profoundly grieved by the low state of education and cul- 
ture among the people in whose interest they were called to 
labor. What was more natural than that they should have 
frequently consulted on a subject that was so near to their hearts ? 
In these consultations Dr. Helmuth, as the principal of the 
only German institution then existing in this country, would 
naturally have taken a prominent part. In a contemporary 
document Dr. Weiberg exclaims, “Is there no hope for the 
Germans in America? Must they forever remain mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water?” In these words we have the 
key-note of the whole movement. 

The Germans of Pennsylvania were certainly not prepared 
to perform the proposed work without the aid of the English 
community. If they had been a united people, the case might 
have been different; but they had not been trained to con- 
certed action, and large numbers were, indeed, indifferent, if 
not positively hostile, to the cause of higher education. It was 
fortunate that the leaders, whose names we have mentioned, 
were on intimate terms with the most distinguished men of the 
State, and had no difficulty in securing their enthusiastic co- 
operation. 

The year 1787 was believed to be especially auspicious for 
the foundation of the proposed literary institution. The 


chior Muhlenberg, “the patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America,” was 
born at New Providence, Pa., November 17, 1853; died at Lancaster, Pa., 
May 23, 1815. Studied at Halle, in Germany; assistant minister in Phila- 
delphia, 1774; pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, from 1780 to 
1815. He was a celebrated botanist. 
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country had to a great extent recovered from the War of the 
Revolution, and was engaged in framing a Federal Constitu- 
tion. Many ancient prejudices bad passed away, and there was 
especially a kindly feeling towards the Germans for their patri- 
otism during the war of independence. As soon as the estab- 
lishment of a college for their especial benefit was publicly pro- 
posed, promises of support were freely made ; but unfortunately 
many of these promises subsequently failed to be redeemed. 
That the promoters of the enterprise were full of great expecta- 
tions is evident from the language of the following petition, 
which was presented by Colonel Hubley to the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania as early as December 11, 1786: 


“* To the Honorable the Representatives of the Freemen of Pennsylvania in 

General Assembly met,— 

“The petition of the Trustees of the German College and Charity School 
to be established in Lancaster, 

“ Respectfully sheweth, 

“That your petitioners have been led to undertake the charge of this in- 
stitution from a conviction of the necessity of diffusing knowledge through 
every part of the State, in order to preserve our present republican system 
of government, as well as to promote those improvements in the arts and 
sciences which alone render nations respectable, great and happy. 

“That, notwithstanding the prospects of your petitioners of obtaining 
funds to carry their designs into effect are considerable from private contri- 
butions, yet they are induced to apply to your honorable House for a dona- 
tion of a proportion of the lands that were appropriated by a former 
assembly for the support of public schools, in order that they may lay a 
more solid foundation for their extensive and charitable views in establish- 
ing this seminary. 

“ Your petitioners pray likewise for a charter of incorporation, conferring 
such powers and privileges as are usually given to colleges, and which have 
been found so useful and necessary in promoting industry, emulation and 
laudable ambition in literary pursuits. 

“Your petitioners have taken the liberty to accompany their petition 
with a list of the trustees who have been nominated and the proposed gen- 


eral plan of the institution. (Signed) 
“Tomas McKean, “Bensamin Rusu, 
“J. H. Curistran Hevmvts, “ Puitie WaceER, 
“Casparus WEIBERG, “ WitiiaM Bryenam, 
“Peter MUHLENBERG, “ WirttiaM Raw te, 


“Lewis Farmer, “ Wriam Suearr.” 
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The above petition was accompanied by the following : 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE COLLEGE, 


“ A number of gentlemen of this commonwealth having taken into con- 
sideration the necessity and advantage of diffusing literature among their 
German fellow-citizens, have come toa determination to establish a German 
College and Charity School in the borough of Lancaster. They have been 
led to make choice of this place from its central and healthy situation, the 
character of its inhabitants, the conveniences with which students of every 
description may be accommodated with board and lodgings, and the prob- 
ability that the necessary buildings may be immediately procured, and at a 
moderate expense. 

“ The design of this institution is to promote an accurate knowledge of 
the German and English languages, also of the learned languages, of 
mathematics, moral and natural philosophy, divinity and all such other 
branches of iiterature as will tend to make good men and useful citizens. 

“Tt is proposed that this institution be put under the direction of forty 
trustees, fourteen of whom shall be chosen from the Lutheran and fourteen 
from the Reformed, or Calvinist, Churches. The remaining trustees to be 
chosen indiscriminately from any other society of Christians. And in order 
to secure the seminary at all times from any departure from its original 
principles, it is laid down as a fundamental article that the principal of the 
college shall be chosen from the members of the Lutheran and Reformed 
(or Calvinist) Churches alternately, unless such of the trustees as belong to 
these two societies shall unanimously agree to choose two or more persons 
in succession of the same denomination, or some suitable person or person8 
of any other society of Christians, From a profound respect for the char- 
acter of His Excellency the President of the State, the institution shall be 
called Franklin College.” 


Benjamin Franklin was certainly highly deserving of the 
honor which was thus conferred upon him. He had been in- 
strumental in the establishment of many philanthropic institu- 
tions. Among these may be mentioned the Philadelphia Li- 
brary, the Pennsylvania Hospital, the American Philosophical 
Society and the University of Pennsylvania. Franklin had 
come to be regarded as the natural patron of every important 
literary or philanthropic enterprise, and the institution was 
deemed fortunate which could become, in this way, a partaker 
of his brilliant reputation. There can be no doubt, we think, 
that he took a profound interest in the establishment of the 
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institution which was to bear his name. He had been for many 
years, in a special sense, the friend of the Germans, and the 
first book in America published in their language had issued 
from his press. He was, therefore, ready to head the list of 
contributors to the new institution with the handsome subscrip- 
tion of twohundred pounds, and to assume the responsibility 
of being regarded as, in a certain sense, its founder and pa- 
tron. 

The charter of Franklin College was granted by the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania on the 10th of March, 1787. This 
charter has been several times reprinted, and we have not room 
to reproduce it here. Its general character is indicated in the 
“Plan of the College,” and it will be enough to say in this con- 
nection that the faculty and board of trustees were authorized 
“to grant such degrees in science and the liberal arts as are 
usually granted in other colleges in America and Europe.” 
The college received authority to hold property and receive be- 
quests, “ provided always the same do not exceed in the whole 
the yearly value of ten thousand pounds, valuing one Portugal 
half Johannes, weighing nine pennyweight, at three pounds.” 
At first sight the charter appeared to be sufficiently liberal, but 
it was in reality cumbrous and defective. In guarding the 
various interests involved minute regulations, concerning the 
holding of meetings and the filling of vacancies, were introduced 
into the document, and though well meant, they afterwards 
interfered materially with the successful working of the insti- 
tution. 

By the act of incorporation ten thousand acres of land, lying 
within the boundaries of the present counties of Lycoming, 
Tioga, Bradford and Venango, were granted to the college, 
the expenses of surveying to be paid out of the treasury of the 
State. The writer has in his possession an original order 
directed to Dr. Benjamin Rush, and signed by John Buchanan, 
directing the former to pay, on May 1, 1787, one hundred and 
six pounds and ten shillings for surveying and returning into 
the land-office five thousand acres of land. This document is 
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indorsed by Benjamin Rush, Henry Helmuth and Peter Muh- 
lenberg. At the bottom is the following note, also signed by 
John Buchanan: “ This order shall not amount to more money 
than £60, providing the trustees may not be able to procure 
£46 10s. from the treasury.” It seems, therefore, that from 
the beginning there was some difficulty in obtaining from the 
State the amount necessary for surveying the lands included in 
the donation. 

Some of the friends of the college were dissatisfied because 
the gift of the Assembly did not also include an appropriation 
in money. One of them complains, in a communication to one 
of the newspapers of that day, that the Legislature is always 
ready to favor the University of Pennsylvania, but has nothing 
for the poor Germans except wild lands. It should, however, 
have been remembered that the friends of the institution, in the 
petition for incorporation, had asked for nothing but “their 
proportion of the lands appropriated by a former Assembly for 
the support of public schools,” and this they had received. A 
more humble petition might perhaps have secured a more 
abundant donation. Still, as the lands appropriated were in those 
days regarded as practically worthless, it must be confessed that 
the gift of the Legislature was by no means liberal. A supple- 
mentary act was, however, passed on the 27th of February, 
1788, “ vesting the public storehouse and two lots of ground in 
the borough and county of Lancaster in the trustees of Frank- 
lin College fer the use of said institution.” The storehouse 
was situated on North Queen Street, near James. It was long 
used as a college building,’ but was finally divided into dwell- 
ings, and is now known as Franklin Row. Two lots of ground 
adjoining the “storehouse” were donated by William Hamil- 
ton, Esq. The Board of Trustees, as originally constituted, 


"It appears from a letter of Dr. G. H. E. Muhlenberg, preserved in the 
Ridgway Library, that in 1787 the college was held in the “Brew House,” 
situated in Mifflin Street west of Duke Street, near Trinity Lutheran 
Church, The building is still standing, but has long since been divided 
into dwellings. 
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included the names of a number of the foremost men in Penn- 
sylvania. The clergymen named were the most eminent men 
of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. Among them were 
several distinguished Revolutionary officers, judges, members 
of Congress, and four of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. There are several extant lists of trustees, which 
vary in some particulars; but the following enumeration is be- 
lieved to contain the names of all the men who served in the 
Board of Franklin College during the first year of its exist- 
ence: Hon. Thomas Mifflin, Hon. Thomas Mac Kean, LL.D., 
Rev. J. H. C. Helmuth, D.D., Rev. Casper Weiberg, D.D., 
Rev. G. Henry E. Muhlenberg, D.D., Rev. William Hendel, D.D., 
Rev. Nicholas Kurtz, Rev. George Troldenier, Rev. John Herbst,’ 
Rev. William Ingold, Rev. Jacob Van Buskirk, Rev. Abra- 
ham Blumer, Rev. Frederick Dallecker, Rev. Emanuel Schulze, 
Rev. Albertus Heffenstein, Rev. John B. Kauss,’ Rev. Freder- 
ick Valentine Melsheimer, Hon. Peter Muhlenberg, John Hub- 
ley, Esq., Casper Schaffner, Peter Hufnagel, Esq., Christopher 
Crawford,’ Paul Zantzinger, Adam Hubley, Esq., Adam 
Reigart, Hon. Jasper Yeates, Stephen Chambers, Esq., Hon. 
Robert Morris, Hon. Geo. Clymer, Philip Wager, Hon. Wil- 
liam Bingham, William Hamilton, William Sheaff, Benjamin 
Rush, M.D., Daniel Hiester, Esq., William Rawle, Esq., Lewis 
Farmer, Christopher Kucher, Philip Groenwald, Michael Hahn, 
George Stake, Esq., John Musser. 

The first meeting of the Board of Trustees of which we have 
any record was held in the court-house at Lancaster on the 5th 
of June, 1787. At this meeting the following Faculty was 
chosen: Rev. G. H. E. Muhlenberg, D.D., President; Rev. Wil- 
liam Hendel, D.D., Vice-President; Rev. Frederick V. Mel- 
sheimer,* Professor of Greek, Latin and German; William 

1 Pastor of the Moravian Church, Lancaster. 

? Pastor of the Roman Catholic Church, Lancaster. 

* This name appears as “ Grassert”’ in the German list. 

* Rev. F. V. Melsheimer, was born in Hanover, Germany, September 25, 
1749; died in Hanover, Pennsylvania, July 4, 1814. He was an eminent 
scientist, and is sometimes called “the father of American entomology.” 


In 1788 he resigned his professorship in Franklin College, and became pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Church at Hanover, Pa. 
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Reichenbach,' Professor of Mathematics; Rev. Joseph Hutch- 
ins, D.D.,? Professor of the English Language and Belles 
Lettres. 

Concerning these men, Dr. Benjamin Rush* says, in an arti- 
cle published in the “Pennsylvania Gazette,” of June 8th, 
1787: “A cluster of more learned or better qualified masters, 
I believe, have not met in any university.” 

It has been intimated that Dr. Helmuth was disappointed in 
failing to be elected President of the new institution; and Dr. 
Brauns, in his “ Mittheilungen aus America,” even goes so far 
as to mention a report that the institution was founded in “a 
spirit of envy and malice,” caused by opposition to Dr. Hel- 
muth in Philadelphia, Fortunately, we are in a position to re- 
fute all such assertions. Among a number of valuable histor- 
ical papers, recently presented to Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege by the Rev. Dr. F. A. Muhlenberg, of Philadelphia, we 
have found a printed circular, dated January 19, 1787, and 
signed in manuscript, “ by order of the trustees in Philadel- 
phia,” by Henry Helmuth and Casper Weiberg. This circular 
is addressed to the newly-elected trustees, solicits their influ- 
ence in behalf of the new institution, and invites them to be 
present at the meeting, to be held in Lancaster, in June. The 
copy before us is directed to “ Herr Pastor Muhlenberg,” and 
on the opposite page is the following hasty manuscript note: 


“P. S.—Enclosed is a letter from Mr. Schmidt; more from me hereafter. 
Only this: According to our plan you are to be the Principal and Pastor 


1 William Reichenbach was born in Prussia January 26, 1749; died in 
Lancaster, Pa., May 15, 1821. He was the author of “ Agathon,” and sev- 
eral other Swedenborgian works. He also translated and published a pop- 
ular account of the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

* Joseph Hutchins had been educated in Philadelphia under Doctors 
Smith and Allison. In January, 1788, he resigned and returned to Phila- 
delphia. In a letter to Judge Yeates, dated September 20, 1788, he pleads 
poverty, and says he has no resource but to solicit the “ equitable kindness ” 
of the trustees of Franklin College. 

’ The article is anonymous, but is proved by internal evidence to have 
been written by Dr. Rush. 
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Hendel the Vice-Principal of the new academy. May God grant an abun- 
dant blessing to the work! What will the address aecomplish among the 
Germans ? 


“ Your old acquaintance, 
“ Henry HeLMvrs. 


»1 





This document must certainly settle all questions with regard 
to the relations of Dr. Helmuth to the new institution. Indeed, 
it was absurd to suggest that he would have been willing to re- 
tire from his important work in Philadelphia, as chief pastor of 
the Lutheran churches and professor in the university, for the 
purpose of assuming the presidency of the infant college. Dr. 
Muhlenberg, it appears, accepted no salary for his services in 
the new institution, being at the time pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of Lancaster. 

There are some indications that Dr. Hendel, who had been 
elected Vice-President, was not delighted with the result. Ina 
letter to Dr. Rush, now preserved in the Ridgway Library, he 
complains that “the German Reformed are called Calvinists,” 
and thinks it “rather strange that the Lutherans should be put 
in the van.” 

Dr. Helmuth was very active in making preparations for the 
formal opening of the new institution, and composed several 
hymns for the occasion. The following is a translation of a let- 
ter on the subject, in his handwriting, addressed to Dr. G. H. E. 
Muhlenberg : 


Puitapetpnia, March 19, 1787. 

“Dearest Brotuer in Curist,—I must be careful not to exceed the 
space which has been left for me, for this letter was signed before it was 
written, and I cannot be expected to address you in the dignified style which 
one ought to employ when writing in the name of the gentlemen whose 
names are subseribed. How would it do to fill up the page with an obliga- 
tion? Just think, three such papers have been committed to my care; you 
may judge how well my credit must stand with these people. But to busi- 
ness : 

“1. You or Pastor Hendel must undertake to preach a sermon in German. 


1It will be observed that this note was written in January, 1787, while the 
election of the members of the Faculty of Franklin College did not take 
place until the following June. 








~*~ 
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This sermon must earnestly and effectively impress upon the people of Lan- 
caster the importance of higher education. N.B.—But it must under no 
circumstances be more than twenty-five minutes in length. 

“2. If Pastor Hendel should undertake to preach the sermon, you will of- 
fera prayer in German at the altar; and in your prayer, in returning 
thanks, you will make special mention of the prosperity of the Germans 
and of its increase by means of education. 

“3. I send you herewith several copies of the Order of Dedication. When 
I meet you personally I will give you the reasons why the procession was 
arranged according to the programme. 

“As regards the verses, you will have to accept them as composed by men 
who are overloaded with more work than they can possibly perform. 

“Mr. Ott sends you the music for the several pieces, so that your Lancaster 
singers may rehearse them properly. Several of our best singers have al- 
ready been engaged, and will be in Lancaster at the appointed time to assist 
in the music. The solos and antistrophes will be sung by the singers from 
Philadelphia ; the echo requires that the singers should stand opposite to 
each other, and therefore the solos and antistrophes might also be sung by 
these gentlemen from the north side of your church, opposite to the organ. 
Concerning the German hymn, I have to say that the response is to be sung 
by the children. This may, in my opinion, be thus arranged: you can 
have the space before the altar occupied with benches, on which the children 
may be seated, and there sing their response. It is presumed that this 
would make a good impression on their parents. Lutheran and Reformed 
children must sing together. 

“ Let the choir be pretty large. There are singers enough among the Luth- 
erans, and especially among the Reformed. 

“T hope the gentlemen of Lancaster will not be displeased because we are 
so busy and help to make arrangements sixty-six miles away, especially as 
one of the Lancaster members is aiding us. Here the majority of the 
Trustees live near together, and itis, at any rate, always necessary that some 
one should take the initiative. 

“Lancaster owes much to Dr. Rush, and the university will always find in 
him an active supporter. Our subscriptions indicate that we shall be able, 
without doubt, to bring about £2500 with us to Lancaster. I hope you will 
love the contributors and most cheerfully do what they tell you.’ 

“Four thousand copies of the Order of Exercises are to be printed, which 
will be distributed on the day of dedication. 

“Please provide lodgings for my singers—they are four in number, and 
Mr. Ott will be one of them. The trustees will pay the expenses of the jour- 
ney; their board, I presume, they will receive gratuitously. 


' This, no doubt, refers to his acceptance of the presidency of the college. 
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“Ah! here already are the signatures, and I can therefore only add that 
the following gentlemen are your good friends, and feel confident that you will 
carefully attend to the above matters and make all necessary preparations. 

“‘Casparus WEIBERG. 
“Tuos. McKean. 

“P, MUHLENBERG. 
“Dan, HresTer, JR, 

“ Jos. Higster. 

“ Puitip WaGER. 

“Ww. SHearr. 

“Bensn Rusu. 
“Heiwrich He_murts.” 


The dedication, or formal opening of the college, to which 
the above letter refers, took place on Wednesday, June 6, 1787 
and was no doubt a brilliant occasion. The Lutheran minis- 
terium and the Reformed coetus were both in session in Lancas- 
ter at that time, and this fact secured the attendance of a large 


‘* number of ministers. According to the official programme, 


“ 195 





which has been recently reprinted, the procession was led by 


athe sheriff and coroner of the county, and included, besides 


“the synods, faculty and students, the corporation of the 
” borough, justices of the peace, officers of all the congregations 
in Lancaster, the county lieutenant and the officers of militia. 
The whole number of attendants was estimated by a corres- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Chronicle at three thousand. 
The question whether Benjamin Franklin was personally 
present at this festival has recently received some attention. 
That he was in Lancaster at some time in the year 1787, on 
an occasion which has been denominated “the laying of the 
corner-stone,” appears to be a fact which is beyond reasonable 
question. A French writer, Hector St. John Creveceeur, has 
preserved a record of the event in his book of travels,’ in 
which he says, as quoted in Duyckinck’s ‘ Cyclopedia of 
American Literature :” “Inthe year 1787 I accompanied the 
venerable Franklin, at that time Governor of Pennsylvania, 
on a journey to Lancaster, where he had been invited to lay the 


1“ Voyage dans la Haute Pennsylvanie.” 
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corner-stone of a college which he had founded there for the 
Germans, In the evening of the day of the ceremony we were 
talking of the different nations which inhabit the continent.” 
The writer then proceeds to give the substance of a conversa- 
tion between Franklin and one of the principal residents of the 
town, concerning the origin of the American Indians. 

The above statement appears to be sufficiently clear and ex- 
plicit; but in order to make assurance doubly sure, the Rev. 
Dr. F. A. Muhlenberg has kindly examined the original authori- 
ties. In a private letter of July 27, 1887, he says,—‘ I found 
a copy of Duyckinck’s ‘Cyclopedia’ in the Mercantile 
Library, and on page 175, as you mentioned, the exact words 
of your quotation. There was, however, no copy of the origi- 
nal work. I was not altogether satisfied. I went next to the 
Philadelphia Library, and found an edition of Hector St. John 
Crevecceur in French, into which it had been translated by the 
author. In the second chapter I found the same in substance 
with that given by Duyckinck, and the conversation with one 
of the citizens of the ‘ville’ on the subject of the Indians of 
this country. The conversation is said to have taken place 
after the ceremonies. The words used by Mr. Crevecceur for 
the corner-stone are ‘la premiere pierre.’ Such an explicit 
statement, with such details, could not be questioned. No man 
would, in the possession of reason, attempt to deceive the world 
in such a fashion. Besides, in the other parts of his work, 
consisting of three volumes, in this edition, he gives descrip- 
tions of our county, with engravings, which prove that he was 
an eye-witness of what he describes, and his truthful character. 
Still farther, all the books on bibliography represent him as a 
reliable author. Dr. Franklin was, therefore, in Lancaster, at 
what Mr. Crevecceur calls the laying of the ‘ premiere pierre,’ 
in the year 1787.” 

It is not probable that the occasion to which reference is 
here made was literally the laying of a corner-stone, as the col- 
lege had no building of its own until a later period. Of course, 
there might have been a minor festival of some sort, prior to 
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the formal opening in June; but if this was the case it 
is strange that there is no reference to the fact in the cor- 
respondence of the times. It is, after all, most likely 
that Crevecceur refers to the formal opening or so-called 
“ dedication,” and that this was the occasion on which Franklin 
was present. The fact, it is true, is nowhere explicitly stated, 
but there are many circumstances which render it probable. 
Franklin’s name was frequently mentioned throughout the ser- 
vices, in a way which appears to have presupposed his presence. 
In each of the three original hymns, he is spoken of with the 
highest reverence, and in one of them the college is termed “ his 
child.” The prayer delivered on the occasion by the Rev. Mr. 
Herbst closes with an intercession for “the noble Protector | 
of the college, his Excellency Benjamin Franklin.” Dr. Muh- 
lenberg says,— I think it can be fairly inferred from the con- 
nection in which it stands and the peculiar prominence given 
to it, that His Excellency must have been present.” 

It has, indeed, been asserted that it was impossible for Dr. 
Franklin to have been in Lancaster, on account of his engage- 
ments in the Constitutional Convention, in Philadelphia. On 
this subject Dr. Muhlenberg says, in the letter from which we 
have so freely quoted,—“ I have examined Madison’s, Elliott’s 
and Yates’ Reports, and one other, the author of which I do 
not now remember. I find that Dr. Franklin is reported by one 
and all of these authorities as present at the Constitutional 
Convention on Saturday and Monday, the 2d and 4th of June, 
taking part also in the proceedings, but there is no mention of 
his name or allusion to him on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
the 6th, 7th and 8th of June, but on Saturday, 9th, his name { 
again appears. Here is a margin to render it probable that he 
was absent for cause.” ‘ 

We have dwelt at some length on Franklin’s visit because it | 
has recently been made the subject of some discussion. Our 
material is however by no means exhausted, and when the 

, “Memorial Volume” appears we promise to diseuss the subject 
! more minutely and critically.’ | 


? The Alumni Association of Franklin and Marshall College has resolved 
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The sermons preached at this ‘‘ dedication” were by Drs. 
Muhlenberg and Hutchins, were both published in pamphlet 
form, and are now very rare. Dr. Muhlenberg’s discourse was 
based on the words,—“ Ye fathers bring up your children in 
the fear of the Lord.” Eph. 6: 4. It was calm and thought- 
ful production. The sermon preached by Dr. Hutchins was on 
the text, St. John 7; 15: “How knoweth this man letters, 
having never learned?” It was not published until 1806, nine- 
teen years after its delivery. In a brief dedication “to the 
Germans and their descendants” the author says,—“ When the 
usual compliment of requesting me to publish it was paid me 
by the trustees, I was discouraged by some particular circum- 
stances from the publication. But as a great change in your 
opinions and my situation has been made since that period, and 
some of my friends encourage me to hope for the public indul- 
gence of this limited performance, I take the liberty of dedi- 
cating it to your particular patronage.” 

It is not difficult to discover the “‘ particular circumstances ” 
which caused delay in publication. The discourse contained 
several passages which, to say the least, were exceedingly im- 
prudent. Dr. Hutchins spoke of “the time when Christians 
will grow ashamed of keeping up distinctions founded merely 
upon old scholastic, unintelligible tenets of faith, ignorant cor- 
ruptions of primitive Christianity and traditional prejudices in 
favor of languages, forms and customs.” He also entered into 
an elaborate argument in favor of making the college a means 
of promoting a more general knowledge of the English language, 
in which he used the following language: “ As the limited ca- 
pacity of man can very seldom attain excellence in more than 
one language, the study of English will consequently demand 
the principal attention of your children.” 

However innocent such utterances may now appear to have 
been, it should be remembered that the audience was principally 
composed of Germans, whose chief purpose in establishing a 
to pablish a “Centennial Memorial Volume,” to which the present writer 


has been directed to contribute a history of Franklin College. 
33 
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college was to do honor to their language and nationality. Dr. 
Hutchins was an Episcopal clergyman, and must have known 
that his election to a professorship was not regarded with uni- 
versal favor. Under the circumstances his address manifested 
a lamentable want of discretion, and must have given rise to 
much unpleasantness. It may have suggested the remark of a 
correspondent of the Lancaster Unpartheyische Zeitung of Oc- 
tober 5, 1787: “The English and Germans can never work 
together. The one says Shibboleth, the other Sibboleth,” 

It was found necessary, during the first year, to divide the 
college into two sections, or departments. The German depart- 
ment was conducted by Professors Melsheimer and Reichenbach, 
and the English by Dr. Hutchins, and, subsequently, by Pro- 
fessor Stewart." Though the President, Dr. Muhlenberg, suc- 
ceeded in preserving a certain external unity, there were, in 
fact, two schools; and it was found impossible to organize reg- 
ular college classes. Many of the subscribers to the endow- 
ment became discouraged, and declined to pay their subscrip- 
tions, and the institution became, at best, a good academy, 
rather than a regular college. 

There is no evidence that Franklin College ever formally 
graduated students or conferred degrees in the liberal arts, It 
was, however, customary for some years, to hold an annual 
festival, which, in many respects, resembled an annual com- 
mencement, 

In the Lancaster New Unpartheyische Zeitung for November 
5, 1788, we find a comunication giving an account of the earliest 
of these festivals, It purports to be an extract from a letter 
addressed by a gentleman in Lancaster to a friend in Philadel- 
phia. The following is a translation : 


“ You inquire concerning the annual examinations of Franklin College, 
and whether it is worth while further to sustain the institution. On this 
subject I can give full information, as I was, from the beginning to the end, 


1 Prof. William Stewart was a native of Ireland, and had received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts from the University of Glasgow. Nothing further 
appears to be known concerning him. 
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an interested spectator, and I am glad to announce that the exercises were 
equally honorable to teachers and students. They commenced at 9 o’clock, 
A. M., Oct. 17th, and continued until 1 P.M. Dr. Muhlenberg opened 
with prayer. Immediately afterward two young orators invoked the interest 
and attention of the audience, and recommended the institution to their 
favor. This was done for the German students by Henry Muhlenberg, of 
Philadelphia, and for the English by Samuel Bethel. After these speeches 
the German class was examined. The pupils read slowly and distinctly, 
and replied very satisfactorily to certain questions in Christian doctrine. 
After this Peter Roth, of Northampton, delivered a German oration to the 
effect that arts and sciences are conducive to rational advancement, and 
John Yeates recited an English ode to the Deity. Next the class in Eng- 
lish reading was examined. I was curious to Observe whether our German 
boys could pronounce English well, and I cannot say that I discovered the 
slightest difference, in this respect, between them and those who were Eng- 
lish born, except that the Germans read more slowly and distinctly. 

“ This exercise was followed by two orations—one in English, by Edward 
Hubley, and another in German, by Abraham Hendel—on the theme, 
‘How literary institutions may best be established.’ Then the German 
students were examined in history and geography, particularly in those of 
the United States. You know how important this subject is, and you will 
approve of the fact that an hour is daily devoted to it in the college. The 
ready answers showed that it was a subject of interest. Immediately after- 
wards the pupils of the English class were examined in English grammar, 
and they answered very promptly. Next came a young Latin orator, John 
Neuman. Whether it was the Latin language that affected me, or his gen- 
tle, cultured manner, I cannot tell. His beautiful discourse, based on 
Proverbs iii. 13, 14, interested me exceedingly. Iam told that he is a 
young man who is distinguished by industry, talents and good manners, 
but he is the son of a poor widow. If I were connected with the German 
society of Philadelphia, I should venture to recommend him to its good 
offices. The worthy members of that society have done much for the youth 
of Philadelphia ; would they not be willing to extend their hand a little 
further ? 

“ Besides this oration, another discourse in Latin, pronounced according 
to the English dialect, was delivered by Henry Moore. You are probably 
aware that the English patrons have their children instructed in English 
Latin by the English professor, the German profesgor teaching the language 
with the German pronunciation. The great difference between these two 
methods of pronunciation I observed during the examination of the pupils. 
The German Latinists translated a passage and freely answered questions 
in Grammar, antiquities and history, and I believe every unprejudiced judge 
must have acknowledged that, considering the time employed in study, the 
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stndents had made remarkable progress. The English Latinists were of 
various degrees of proficiency, and translated from Virgil down to the sim- 
plest exercises. Iam not sufficiently familiar with their dialect to pass 
judgment concerning their scholarship. They answered every question 
promptly. 

“ After these examinations there were exercises in declamation. Barton 
Zantzinger and Henry Schlauch recited English verses, and the exercises 
concluded with two pleasantly-written dialogues. The subject of the first 
was, ‘The Advantage of Education for Mechanics.’ George Schaffner and 
George Hendel spoke on this subject, to the great satisfaction of the audi- 
ence. The second dialogue treated the question, ‘ Why do so few Germans 
give their children a good education?’ This dialogue was spoken by 
Frederick Muhlenberg, of Philadelphia, Jacob Miller and George Frick, 
and this concluded the examination. 

“The attention of the audience, and their pleased expression of counte- 
tenance, were certain signs of their satisfaction, and I feel assured that the 
college will receive their future support. 

“ After the examination Dr. Hendel, in the name of the trustees, thanked 
the professors, Messrs. Melsheimer and Stewart, expressed equal satisfac- 
tion with the students, gave the latter some wholesome advice, and com- 
mended the institution to the providence of God. 

“ As all this had been done in German, a similar address was made in 
English by the Rev. Mr. Herbst, pastor of the Moravian Church. Possibly 
I may soon send you copies of some of the orations and addresses, which I 
am sure you will read with pleasure. I trust you will continue to be a faith- 
ful friend of Franklin College.” 


In the following year, 1789, the closing exercises were held 
on the 3d of July. From an article which we have not room to 
quote, we learn that there had been “evident improvement 
since the last examination.” Orations were delivered in Ger- 
man by Messrs. Moore and Roth, in German by John T. Faber, 
Jr. (afterwards a Reformed minister), and in Greek by John 
Neuman. ,The writer says: ‘The Greek classes are still 
rather weak. The English students translated passages from 
the New Testament, and the Germans rendered extracts from 
Lucian and from a small Greek chrestomathy, which has been 
introduced in the institution.” The report concludes as fol- 
lows: “‘ When we consider the brief time that has elapsed since 
the founding of the school it must be acknowledged that much 
has been done, and it certainly deserves our warmest sympathy 
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and support. It would be a great pity if—as has been sug- 
gested—the institution should finally fail for lack of funds. I 
am not willing to give up the hope that the German national 
spirit will finally awake, and that Franklin’s school will be 
properly supported. If this does not speedily occur, the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania will fail to know the things which belong 
to their peace, and a late repentance will not atone for their 
present neglect.” 

The chief difficulty with which the young institution was 
compelled to contend was not lack of patronage. From an ap- 
peal issued by Professor Melsheimer, Feb. 27, 1788, it appears 
that there were at that time one hundred and twenty-five stu- 
dents, of whom about twenty received instruction in the higher 
branches. A list of pupils in the English department, re- 
printed in the General Register of Franklin and Marshall 
College for 1887, shows that during the first two years one 
hundred and twelve scholars were at various times in attend- 
ance, of whom thirty-four were girls. Unfortunately, the 
records of the German-department appear to be no longer 
extant. To extend the advantages of the institution the rates 
of tuition had, however, been fixed at the lowest possible rate : 
£1 per session for German, 50 shillings for German and Eng- 
lish, and £4 for all branches. The receipts for tuition for the 
first year were only £111, and there were three salaried 
teachers who were to receive about £210. Many of the stu- 
dents were poor, and it was found difficult to collect arrearages. 
At the end of the first year the treasurer, John Hubley, Esq., 
reported a deficit of £244, which, of course, had to be taken out 
of the endowment. At this rate it did not take long to get to 
the bottom of the purse.’ 

We cannot state the exact amount which was collected for the endow- 
ment of Franklin College; but have some hopes of. recovering the original 
subscription book, which is reported to be still in existence. Among the 
papers of the Hon. Jasper Yeates was found the following undated account, 
which includes some of the earliest subscriptions. 

“The following gentlemen have paid their subscriptions to Franklin 
College, in Lancaster: 
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As early as Feb. 23, 1788, John Hubley, Esq., of Lancaster, 
wrote to Dr. Rush: “I wrote to you some time ago how poorly 
our college stands, and how far we are in arrears; these ar- 
rears are increasing daily, and unless you gentlemen in Phila- 
delphia will put your shoulder to the wheel we must inevitably 
perish, and that soon.” 

The following letter from Dr. Rush to Dr. G. H. E. Mublen- 
berg was, in part, read by Dr. F. A. Muhlenberg at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of Franklin and Marshall College. The 
original autograph is now deposited in the library of the latter 
institution. It alludes to the financial difficulties of Franklin 
College, and is otherwise so interesting in connection with the 
recent celebration of the centennial anniversary of the adoption 
of our national constitution, that we here print it in full: 

“ PuILADELPuiA, Feb. 15th, 1788. 


“Dear Str: I was much mortified in finding that a letter from you dated 
in June, 1787, by some strange fatality did not reach me till the 4th of this 





His Excellency Benjamin Franklin, Esq., cash, paper......... £200 
Robert Morris, Esq., being old Continental loan-office Cer- 
tificates in favor of John McMickin, who not being a 
resident in this State cannot be charged by the Comp- 
troller ; the amount 600 Drs. which have borne interest 
in France for some years. 
Hon. Peter Muhlenberg, Esq., in Certifs., £50. 
Charles Biddle, Esq., do. £18 17s. 
William Rawle, Esq., do. £37 10s. 
George Fox, Esq., do. £37 11s, 114d. 
Frederick Kuhl, do., £50 5s. 3d, 


Robert Trail, Esq., Paper Money ...........ssssseseeeseees 3 

EE Big BB iciccstnccsecenisscecssenssensccoseoes 3 

PE TI, Sig Mi sccccessncetesvsccstesssscousssenseses 3 

Sete Tenet, TEeG,, GIS occccecccccccsocevesosccccsosseccsescee 3 

EE TI, TI 5 BOs cccterevsscccinesesesesesseseees 3 

SOR DAR, Tg GB iicccscctcceccsccvescsccsccsccececcssace 4 10 

Henry Hill, Esq., a certificate, £37 10s. 

Interest received on some of the certificates.............. 619 8 

£226 9 

Paid at several times per Order............cscs0eees 91 9 il 
Remains in my hands a Balance...............000+ £135 8 4 


(Signed) Freperick Kut.” 
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month. The sentiments of friendship and benevolence contained in it are 
of so warm a nature that even the length of time that intervened between 
its being written and received had not cooled them. I rejoice to hear of 
the harmony that subsists between you and Dr. Hendel, and the zeal with 
which you are both actuated in promoting the great objects of the institu- 
tion. 

“T lament the languor that has infected our trustees in this city. I have 
tried in vain to bring about a meeting in order to collect our certificates 
and draw our interest on them. The present turbulent era is unfavorable 
to all peaceable enterprises ; nothing now fills the mind but subjects that 
agitate the passions. Let us not despair. As soon as our new government 
is established, the public spirit of our country will be found to feed upon 
undertakings that have science or humanity for their object. 

“The conduct of the minority of our convention, and of a majority of my 
) old friends beyond the Susquehanna, determine me more than ever to look 
to my German brethren (indulge the term) as the future reservoirs and 
vehicles to posterity of a great part of the knowledge, virtue and religion of 
Pennsylvania. I rejoice in the part a great majority of them have taken in 
the great contest about the federal constitution. On them I rely chiefly to 
out vote, to out work, and to out pray the anti-federalists in our State. I 
hope you do not neglect to fill your gazette with federal essays, anecdotes 
and intelligence. Hall and Sellers’ paper is filled every week with them 
all. Newspapers form the principles and direct the conduct of the greatest 
part of mankind in all countries. 

“There is no doubt now of the adoption of the new government by nine 
States before the 1st of June, and by twelve before the lst of August. 

“The constitution has been well received in England, and is much com- 
mended by the friends of America, especially by the great and good Dr. 
Price. 

“ Will not a letter of thanks from you and Dr. Hendel be expected to the 
trustees of New Jersey College, for the degrees in divinity lately conferred 
upon you? It may be conveyed to them through the Rev. Dr. Wither- 
spoon, the President of the College. 

“With compliments to Dr. Hendel, I am, dear sir, your friend and hum- 
ble servant, “Bensamin Rusu.” 








In the Neue Zeitung for March 12, 1788, a correspondent 
suggests that “the professors might bridge over the financial 
difficulties of the college by accepting an annual salary of £100, 
instead of £200, as they have private means.” The next num- 
ber of the paper contains a reply, stating that the professors 
are doing the very thing that has been suggested. “One of 
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them is working for one-fourth of what had been promised him, 
and all are willing to make any possible sacrifice.” 

In 1788 Prof. Melsheimer wrote: ‘‘ If the Germans will take 
an interest and increase the endowment, the institution will 
soon be among the most prosperous in the State.” The Ger- 
man papers of the day contain many appeals for aid, as well as 
bitter complaints against the German people for their lack of 
interest in this important enterprise.’ The fact is the time for 
success on so important a scale had not yet arrived. A large 
part of the population of Lancaster county was not favorable to 
higher education, and even the Lutherans and Reformed were 
not generally enthusiastic. They were warmly attached to their 
native language, and feared that the new institution would 
make the English language more prominent than the German. 
If either of the synods had possessed supreme control, it is pos- 
sible that arrangements might have been made to meet the de- 
ficiencies of income by special contributions from the churches, 
but the responsibility was divided, and each depended upon the 
other. The lands which the State had granted to the college 
were unsalable, and were indeed a source of actual expense. 
When every means of relief had failed the trustees could dis- 

1 The Neue Unpartheyische Zeitung contains a series of articles purport- 
ing to be written by a country correspondent, Hans Ehrlich, who pretends 
to be opposed to education, and is supposed to represent the attitude of a 
portion of the community. The following is an extract from the first article 
in the series : 

“T am told that Lancaster has been selected to be the seat of a German 
college. Possibly, it is intended to make the children wiser than their pa- 
rents, and that does not please me at all. I am not a learned man, but I 
have no occasion to know more than I know already. My deceased father 
did not know as much as I do, for he could neither read nor write, and 
when he wanted to cipher he counted his fingers, or made crosses over the 
door. For all that, he was an excellent man, ate his pork and drank his 
cider daily with a good appetite, and died peacefully in his 86th year, hav- 
ing first bequeathed his entire farm to me. My two boys need not know 
more than I do, for the egg must not be wiser than the hen. My wife would 
like to send my son Christopher to college, for his mother’s brother was a 
Master of Arts, but I shall have a word to say to that, for the husband is 
the head of the wife as it is written in Ephesians.” 
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cover no way of preventing utter financial ruin than by con- 
tracting the operations of the institution. It has, indeed, been 
assumed by several writers that the school was closéd at the end 
of the second year, but this is certainly a mistake. There can 
be no doubt that, about this time, there was a period of deep 
depression ; so that, in November, 1792, Dr. Muhlenberg could 
write to Dr. Rush: “Our Frankliniana is much like the 
daughter of Jairus. 0, for a commiserating hand that could 
raise it!” It is, however, certain that the institution had not 
entirely suspended. From the records of the Board of Trustees 
and the diaries of Dr. Muhlenberg, extending from 1785 to 
1815, it appears that the college was constantly, in its humble 
way, doing its work. As late as April 10, 1810, Dr. Muhlenberg 
records in his diary his purpose to devote more time to teaching 
Chronology, Rhetoric and Natural History in “ our college.” 

It is not our purpose, on this occasion, to trace the history of 
Franklin College from its foundation, in 1787, to its union with - 
| Marshall College, in 1853. Though its patronage was mainly 
local, it cannot be denied that during the greater part of this 
period it was an excellent school. We have seen that the 
faculty was at the beginning composed of very eminent men; 
it would be easy to show that some of the later teachers were no 
less distinguished. 

Prof. James Ross, who became connected with the institu- 
tion in 1801, published his celebrated Latin Grammar while he 
was Professor of Languages in this institution.’ Prof. Benedict 
Schipher began to teach in 1809, and was identified with 
Franklin College for many years. In conjunction with Dr. 
Muhlenberg, he prepared and published a German and English 
dictionary, which was extensively circulated. In 1815 Rev. 
W. C. Brownlee was Professor of Ancient Languages. He 
was subsequently called to a professorship in Rutgers College, 
and was, in later life, a very prominent minister in the City of 





1 His Latin ode in memory of Dr. Nisbet, of which the writer possesses 
an original copy, is dated: “Coll. Franklin, Lancastrie, Kal. Mart. 
1804.” 
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New York. Prof. Thor T. Norr, a native of Denmark, was a 
very popular teacher. He is said by Dr. Messersmith, who 
was one of His pupils, to have lost his life at Norfolk, Va., 
while attempting to save a man from drowning. Other early 
teachers in Franklin College were Professors Doyle, Snowden, 
Cassidy and Armstrong. 

In 1839 the Trustees sold the old ‘‘store-house” on North 
Queen Street, and purchased a building on Lime Street, which 
had previously been occupied by the Lancaster County Acad- 
emy. The college was then reorganized, and in 1840 Rev. F. 
A. Muhlenberg, now Professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and James Regan were elected teachers. An English 
department was added in 1841, and was placed in charge of 
Mr. T. Day. This arrangement continued for four years. 
Mr. Day resigned in 1845, and Mr. Regan in 1846. At this 
date Rev. F. A. Muhlenberg was elected Professor of Ancient 
‘Languages, and Rev. J. Chapman of Mathematics,’ and an ar- 
rangement was effected by which the scholars of the public 
schools who were found sufficiently qualified were permitted to 
pass through Franklin College free of expense. This arrange- 
ment continued until September, 1849. when the Lancaster 
High School was established, and a great part of its local pa- 
tronage withdrawn from Franklin College. It was, therefore, 
resolved to erect a new building for the accommodation of stu- 
dents from abroad, and about seven thousand dollars had ac- 
tually been subscribed for this purpose, besides five thousand 
dollars which had been appropriated for this purpose from the 
college treasury, when operations were suspended in conse- 
quence of a proposal for union with Marshall College, then 
located at Mercersburg, Pa. 

If we were writing a history of Franklin College, it would 


1 In September, 1846, the Hon. Ellis Lewis was eiected Professor of Law 
and Medical Jurisprudence. This was probably done with a view of estab- 
lishing a Law School; but it does not appear that Judge Lewis accepted 
the professorship. See “ Records of Franklin College,” p. 96. 

?See Dr. Muhlenberg’s article in ‘‘ Evangelical Review.” 
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be necessary to give an account of the frequent negotiations . 
between the trustees of Franklin College and the Synods of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches, continued through a long 
series of years, in the hope of re-establishing the college on its 
original basis. Probably this will be done hereafter, as the 
material is abundant. For our present purpose, it is enough 
to say that the trustees of Franklin College hesitated in their 
efforts to re-establish the institution on the old “union ” plan, 
because the denominations in whose interest it had been origi- 
nally established had in the meantime founded colleges else- 
where, and it was doubtful whether a literary institution of a 
high grade could be maintained without denominational patron- 
) age. It was finally agreed that “one-third of the money 
belonging to Franklin College should be transferred to the 
trustees of Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, to endow with 
it the ‘ Franklin Professorship,’ the remaining two-thirds to be 
retained at Lancaster and given to the trustees of Marshall 
College, on condition of its removal to Lancaster and its car- 
rying on its collegiate operations under the name of Franklin 
and Marshall College.” 

The Act of the Legislature confirming the union with Mar- 
shall College was signed by the Governor April 29, 1850. The 
amount paid, according to agreement, to the trustees of Penn- 
sylvania College for the Lutheran interest in Franklin College 
was $17,169.61. This sum was collected in the Reformed 

churches, and the endowment of Franklin College thus re- 
mained intact. The Lutheran Synod, at its meeting in Potts- 
4 ville in 1850, “ heartily approved” of the arrangement. Some 
time was, however, required to raise the required amount, and 





it was not till 1853 that the union was actually consummated, 
| The records of the Board of Trustees of Franklin College, 
which are at present in our care, contain very little informa- 

tion concerning the educational work of the institution, but 


with regard to its financial relations they are complete 
and satisfactory. It required no small degree of honesty and 
faithfulness to watch over the financial interests of the College 
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. during the dark and trying days of its early history. The 
Board was, therefore, fully justified at its meeting on the 
4th of December, 1849, in placing on record, for the informa- 
tion of posterity, the following action : 


“ Resolved, That this institution is worthy of the honorable name she 
has assumed, and will retain it. Since the year 1787, under adverse cir- 
cumstances, she has sustained a classical and mathematical school, without 
participating in the bounty of the State. It is true she received ten thou- 
sand acres asa donation, in waste lands, from the State, but for many years 
worthless and expensive to the corporation; nevertheless, by careful conduct 
and an economical policy, she has accumulated a capital of $40,000, whilst 
other sister institutions, although sectarian, and receiving the full bounty 
of the State, have failed.” 





VI. 


A SKETCH OF MARSHALL COLLEGE, MERCERS- 
BURG, PA. FROM 1836 TO 1841. UNDER THE 
PRESIDENCY OF DR. RAUCH. 


BY REV. THEODORE APPEL, D.D. 


Introductory Remarks.—As a general thing the older col- 
leges of this country were more or less of a theological character. 
But in the course of time, as the standard of ministerial quali- 
fications came to be elevated, it was felt that colleges at best 
could only give the necessary preparatory training for the proper 
study of the various branches of theology. Accordingly, 
Theological Seminaries began to grow out of the colleges as 
a necessity for a more extended course of theological education. 
All this was in harmony with English and American modes of 
thinking, in which the particular or less general precedes the 
more general or universal. In other words, it was a process of 
induction. 

In the German Church, on the other hand, the movement 
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was just the reverse. There the Seminary came first and the 
College afterwards. In the Reformed Church the Seminary 
begat the College; the College begat the Preparatory De- 
partment; and then in the course of events it begat many sons 
and daughters—schools, academies, normal schools, collegiate 
institutes, colleges and Orphans’ Homes—in various parts of 
this country. Such a development—we may be permitted also to 
remark—was in harmony with the German or deductive method 
of thinking, the converse of the one just referred to. 

The Theological Seminary.—The Theological Seminary of 
the Reformed Church was established in the year 1825, at 
Carlisle, in this State. Dr. Lewis Mayer, who was the only 
professor at the time, found it necessary, as far as he could find 
time, to teach his students everything he thought they ought to 
know, from English Grammar and Virgil up to Church History 
and Dogmatic Theology. Some of them, coming from the plough 
or the workshop, he found it necessary to initiate into the Ele- 
ments of Descriptive Geography. 

In the year 1829 the Synod added another professor to her 
school of the prophets, the Rev. Daniel Young, who pro- 
ceeded to establish a Classical School as a part of the Semi- 
nary course. He died in 1831, after this department of study 
was fairly organized. 

The High School (at York).—In 1882 the Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick Augustus Rauch was elected by the Synod to fill the 
place of Mr. Young in the Seminary, which had been removed to 
York in 1829. Seeing the necessity of # classical training in 
the students who came to the Seminary to study theology, he 
devoted much of his time and much of his energy to building up 
a High School or Academy, such as was needed at the time. 
The institution grew under his care, and it seems it soon be- 
came necessary for the Seminary to furnish him with assist- 
ance inthe prosecution of his work. The records show that the 
Rev. J. H. Agnew, Mr. W. A. Good, theological student, and the 
Rev. Mr. Dober, pastor of the Moravian Church in the place, 
took part in the instruction of the students, from time to time. 
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In the year 1834, Mr. Samuel Budd, Jr., a graduate of 
Princeton College, was appointed permanent professor in the 
High School. He took charge of the classes in mathematics and 
the rest of the English branches. He introduced a more extended 
course of study, which gave the High School something of a 
collegiate character, and prepared the way for its subsequent 
transformation into a full-fledged college, a few years after- 
wards. The High School at York, under such excellent teach- 
ers as Rauch and Budd, soon established for itself a high 
reputation over a large extent of the State, and was frequented 
by the sons of good families from Easton, Harrisburg, Lancas- 
ter, Frederick, Md., and other parts of the country. 

Jis Removal to Mercersburg—During this same year (1834) 
the Synod of the Reformed Church, which met at Pittsburgh, 
concluded that on the whole it would be better to remove its 
Institutions from York to some other locality, and directed that 
a circular should be issued inviting proposals from the citizens 
of such places as might wish to compete for the honor and 
advantage of having its theological and literary institutions in 
their midst. At the Synod of 1835, assembled at Chambers- 
burg, responses were received from the good people of that 
place, from Lancaster, and from Mercersburg, an out-of-the- 
way place, not far from the base of the North Mountain, in 
Franklin County, in this State. The offer from the last-men- 
tioned place, in which the citizens pledged themselves by a 
legal contract to give ten thousand dollars in cash contribu- 
tions if the institutions were removed to their village, involving 
no conditions which might lead to difficulty or misunderstand- 
ing, was regarded, all things considered, as the best; and 
accordingly Mercersburg was selected as the future home of 
the Literary and Theological Institutions of the German Re- 
formed Church in the United States. 

The success of Mercersburg over Lancaster and Chambers- 
burg in carrying away the prize was at that time quite a feat 
for a country village of twelve hundred inhabitants. It was 
accomplished by a band of intelligent and energetic Scotch- 
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Irish Presbyterians, backed by a few solid Reformed people, 
who had some wealth, and were clear-sighted enough to see 
that such institutions would materially assist in promoting the 
prosperity of the town as well as afford superior advantages for 
the education of their sons. Some of the larger towns in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland could not as yet see that far. It must, 
however, be stated, as a matter of justice to history and to 
individuals, that the Rev. Jacob Mayer was then the Reformed 
minister at Mercersburg, and that he, by his zeal and enthusi- 
asm, helped very materially in making the matter clear to his 
intelligent Scotch-Irish neighbors that it would be of advan- 
tage to them in every way to have these schools of learning 
located in their place. 

The citizens of Mercersburg, however, never paid the entire 
amount of the ten thousand dollars in cash payments, as they 
had promised, and as at first they were quite confident they 
could, although the Rev. Mr. Mayer did all that was in his 
power to assist them in rising to the dignity of the occasion, 30 
as to redeem their pledges. Consequently neither the College 
nor the Seminary was permanently located in their village; 
and, therefore, after remaining eighteen years on the ground 
and bringing to Mercersburg more than fifty times as many 
dollars as they received, both felt free—when a good opportunity 
presented itself—to take their flight across the Susquehanna 
and find a new home within the Garden of the State, in the 
city of Lancaster. 

Jis New Home.—In those days Mercersburg was, in many 
respects, a very eligible location for the scholastic institutions 
of the German Reformed Church. It possessed a number of 
interesting historical traditions and associations. Col. Hugh 
Mercer, afterwards General Mercer, on his way out to chastise 
the Indians on the other side of the mountains, with his staff 
and Scotch Highlanders, once stopped, it is said, overnight at 
Mercersburg, and, as the village had not as yet been properly 
christened, he consented to stand as its godfather, and allowed 
it to be called after his name. Later on it was the home of 
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President James Buchanan, Governor Finley and others dis- 
tinguished in the politics of the county and the State. The 
people were decidedly religious, and possessed more culture and 
intelligence than most other places of the same size. The 
scenery was interesting, uniting the grand with the beautiful 
and the picturesque. As the catalogues of the college used to 
say, “Mercersburg, with its twelve hundred inhabitants, was 
situated in the southwestern part of Franklin County, in the 
midst of a fertile lime-stone region, at the distance of an hour’s 
walk from the base of what is called the North Mountain. The 
scenery, formed by the mountains, bends around it like a vast 
crescent or amphitheatre, contrasting as it does with a rich, open 
country below, is absolutely splendid.” And then it was further 
said that “the objects that surround the spirit in the years, 
especially of college life, work upon it continually with a plastic 
force, the impressions of which can never afterwards be wholly 
erased. They stamp their image upon the very constitution of 
the soul.” This scenery impressed on the minds of the students 
of Marshall College, as all will no doubt freely admit, will never 
be erased from the tablets of their memories. 

The oft-repeated criticism that Mercersburg, so far from the 
more German counties of the State, was the last place where 
institutions for the Reformed Church should have been located, 
has become threadbare, if not stale. Although not the centre 
of the German population, it was central to the English-speak- 
ing part of the Church, in Maryland, Virginia and Central 
Pennsylvania, which, from the beginning, had given both schools 
the most active support and sympathy. In this view of the 
case, therefore, probably they could not have found, at the 
time, a better home in any other part of the State. The Scotch- 
Irish settlement along the Conococheague was indeed not an in- 
significant element that helped to give Marshall College its 
meritorious Anglo-German character. 

The Seminary Lags Behind.—After the Synod of Chambers- 
burg had ordered the removal of its institutions to Mercersburg, 
it was thought by some that there were legal difficulties in the 
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way of the removal of the Seminary, as it was an incorporated 
body, had some funds, some property, and a pretty extensive 
library, which might be endangered by its removal from York ; 
but this was a mistake—most probably only an after-thought, 
used for the purpose of keeping it where it was. The most 
eminent civilians, upon being consulted at the meeting of the 
Synod of Baltimore, in 1836, gave it as their opinion that there 
were no legal difficulties whatever to prevent the immediate re- 
moval of the institution. Still it remained one whole year at 
York, was partially closed during the following year, and did 
not get to Mercersburg until the fall of 1838. 

The High School, on the other hand, was youthful ; it had no 
charter as yet, no property, no funds or library to lose, and 
there were no legal difficulties in its way to prevent it from em- 
igrating to a better country whenever it was thought best to do 
so. With a spring and a bound, therefore, it soon reached 
Mercersburg, only a short time intervening after it had been 
directed to do so by the Synod, with eighteen students and two 
professors at the opening of the fall-term of 1835. If it had no 
money or library, it had a good endowment in the brain and faith 
of the professors and in the hopeful enthusiasm and good char- 
acter—moral and intellectual—of the students. 

A Warm Reception.—The citizens of Mercersburg received 
the remnant of the High School at York with open arms and a 
generous hospitality, somewhat, probably, as shipwrecked mar- 
iners are received when they reach the shores of safety. The 
professors, Rauch and Budd, were scholarly-looking men, both 
carrying canes and both looking out upon the world through 
gold spectacles. The students also made a favorable impression. 
There were few, if any, among them, we presume, who were ad- 
dicted to the vices into which students, unfortunately, some- 
times are prone to fall. With their teachers they constituted a 
valuable accession to the population of Mercersburg, which 
more than made up for its lack of numbers by its high intellect- 
ual and moral character. 

Poor Accommodations.—The removal. took. place in such a 
34 
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comparatively short time after the action of Synod, that 
there was no time for the erection of suitable buildings, or even 
for securing comfortable rooms for recitation purposes. It was, 
therefore, necessary to call into requisition an ancient stone 
building, somewhere back of the Presbyterian Church, consider- 
ably dilapidated, that had been used as a parochial school in its 
better days, in the last century, and, as far as possible, con- 
verted into a temple of the muses. As it was somewhat diffi- 
cult of access, and was, besides, situated in the midst of a 
rather dense settlement of Africans, it was vacated as soon as 
better accommodations could be secured on the front street. 
The New Building.—During the summer of 1836 the corner- 
stone of the new building for the Seminary and High School, 
which were still regarded as one institution, was laid with ap- 
propriate and inspiring ceremonies, in the presence of a vast 
concourse of people that had assembled from far and near. 
Friends of the institutions were present from Virginia, Mary- 
land, and even from East Pennsylvania. The enthusiasm which 
broke forth on this occasion augured well for the future suc- 
cess of this new seat of learning. The building committee, 
consisting of John Smith, George Besore, James O. Carson and 
Daniel Shafer, were active and energetic men; they saw what 
was needed and made no account of the “ legal difficulties ” in the 
way of the removal of the Seminary. They had but little re- 
spect for the law’s delays, took time by the forelock, believing 
in their own minds that they could expedite the coming of the 
Seminary more effectually if they would go to work at once and 
erect for its use a handsome edifice, in which they were not dis- 
— ; 
he new building was finished and occupied by the students 
in the fall of 1837, to the almost infinite delight of teachers and 
pupils. It was spacious, well adapted to the uses for which it 
it was intended, and not without claims to respect on the score 
of symmetry and good taste. The central building was 44 front 
by 48 deep, and the wings 31 by 44. There were four recita- 
tion rooms, one for each professor, on the second story, as the 
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students entered the building, a spacious prayer-hall on. the 
third story, and above it a hall of the same dimensions for the 
library. The students’ rooms were mostly in the wings, whilst 
the refectory was in the basement, large enough for a first-class 
hotel, where the students were expected to board in common. 
A large portico, in the Ionic style of architecture, covered the 
entrance to the main building, and a neat and modest cupola 
surmounted the cruciform structure as a whole, which com- 
manded one of the finest views in the State, embracing the 
great Cumberland Valley and extending over into Maryland 
and Virginia. The building was constructed on correct sani- 
tary principles, giving occasion to little sickness among the 
students, and of none unto death. It spoke for itself, the or- 
nament of the village, the pride of the students, and in those 
days of small things it gave a new impulse to the young institu- 
tion, struggling upward for fame and recognition. 

The Change to a College—Up to the year 1835 the High 
School or Academy formed a part of the Seminary known as its 
Classical Department, and was under its control, as provided for 
in the charterof the Seminary; but the Synod of Chambers- 
burg in 1835, which ordered the removal from York, further 
directed that the High School should be incorporated, and 
named certain gentlemen of high standing as trustees, with 
authority to apply to the Legislature for a charter. As the 
institution was intended for the general public no less than for 
the Reformed Church, it was right and proper that the separa- 
tion of the two institutions should thus be made, so that out- 
siders might be called in as trustees of che college, which was 
not so strictly denominational as the seminary, and take part in 
its management. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the Synod did not use the 
word “college” in its instructions to secure a charter. The 
school was to be a high school simply, with the understanding, 
however, that it was to be as high and wide in its range of 
studies as it could be made to be. In those days there was a 
pretty extensive impression among the people of this State that 
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colleges were of doubtful utility, if not positively demoralizing 
to young men. As our German people at that time were not 
more enlightened than others in this respect, the reverend 
fathers at the Synod of Chambersburg eschewed the word col- 
lege or collegium, which was not euphonious to German ears, 
and simply called for a Hochschule, although they knew all the 
while that they wished for something more than institutions, so 
called in this country, could give or impart. 

The gentlemen, however, named by the Synod followed the 
spirit rather than the letter of their instructions, increased their 
number from the best material of the State to the number of 
forty-five in all, and during the winter of 1835 and ’36 suc- 
ceeded in carrying their charter successfully through the Leg- 
islature of the State. It was signed by Governor Ritner on 
the 31st of March, 1886, who, with other German governors, 
such as Snyder and Wolf, was among the best that ever graced 
the gubernatorial chair. The 9th of November, 1836, was the 
date on which this august charter or Friebriefe was authorized to 
go into operation. The word college in its name did it no harm 
after all, and joined with that of John Marshall, the legal Wash- 
ington of the United States, helped materially in giving pres- 
tige to the new school of learning. The names of the forty- 
five trustees were always mentioned with reverence and respect. 
They have all passed away from the scenes of their labors on 
earth, having enjoyed largely the respect and confidence of 
their fellow-citizens in their day and generation. 

A Charter and an Outfit.—The Legislature of Pennsylvania, a 
half of a century ago, with a German governor in the executive 
chair, was more generous and practically helpful to colleges 
than it has been ever since. With a liberal charter, giving the 
college the right to be, it gave it also something more substan- 
tial—an outfit or dowry of ten thousand dollars—just as it did 
to several other sister institutions within the State. And when 
the installments had been paid in, this same enlightened Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania began to make annual appropriations to 
the same colleges, Marshall included, of one thousand dollars 
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annually, which continued for a number of years, until the 
financial embarrassment of the State constrained it to restrain its 
generosity. 

As something in the way of an equivalent for these gifts, the 
colleges thus favored were expected to give free tuition to a 
number of persons who might wish to devote themselves to the 
profession of teaching in the schools of the State. Marshall 
and its sister colleges complied with this condition, and, in ad- 
dition, sent forth many excellent teachers who did not receive 
their tuition free. When this is taken into consideration, it is 
easy to see that the State received the full benefit of its bene- 
factions to its colleges. 

The Formation of the Faculty—As experience has shown 
it is a much easier matter to secure charters, and own expen- 
sive buildings for colleges, than it is to supply them with other 
things that are more internal and more vital to their growth 
and prosperity, such as books, apparatus, and, more particu- 
larly, a live and efficient faculty, properly encouraged and sup- 
ported. The founders of Marshall College perhaps did all that 
they could, and exerted themselves to the extent of their 
ability, which, however, was limited, to obtain as soon as pos- 
sible such a teaching force in the institution as would guarantee 
its future success and prosperity. In this respect they were 
only moderately successful at first; in the course of time more 
so, and in the end entirely so, in which healthy progress, how- 
ever, the finger of Providence was more manifest and prominent 
than the wisdom of the trustees themselves, or of those who 
were expected to stand by and support them. 

But what was at first strikingly lacking in the quantum of 
the faculty was, in a large degree, supplemented by its quality, 
spirit, tendency and ability. For the first year Dr. Rauch and 
Prof. Budd were the only professors. In arranging the stu- 
dents into college classes, and in preparing the first class for 
the earliest possible graduation, they must have performed a 
vast amount of work, most probably twice or three times as 
much as falls to the same number of collegiate professors at the 
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present day. Dr. Rauch taught all the Latin and Greek, and 
devoted as much of his time as he could spare to lecturing on 
philosophy. Professor Budd taught the four classes in mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, with all other English branches, and 
attended to the intellectual wants of those who were not as yet 
classified, mere beginners or preparatorians. They were so 
successful in their labors that they had a class of one already 
prepared for graduation in the fall of 1837, Mr. J. H. A. Bom- 
berger, now Dr. Bomberger, who at that time was regarded as 
a host in himself. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees, on the 12th of 
July, 1836, Dr. Rauch was elected president and professor of 
Hebrew, Greek, and of the German languages and its literature. 
It seems that at the time it was intended that another professor 
should be secured to teach mental and moral philosophy with 
kindred branches; but this was nut accomplished, and, fortu- 
nately for the institution, it fell to the lot of Dr. Rauch to teach 
these sciences, for which he was eminently qualified, as the 
sequel proved. Professor Budd, at the same meeting, was also 
formally elected professor of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
chemistry and mineralogy. Thus the college had two standard 
bearers, one German and the other English or American, in all 
respects well qualified to give it, what it was all-important in 
its formative period to acquire, an Anglo-German charactere 
They were also successful in imbuing it with their own noble 
spirit. 

Another Professor.—During the year 1836 the number of 
students had considerably increased, fully making up for those 
left behind at York, and when the board met again on the 9th 
of November following, at the opening of the winter term, it 
proceeded to elect a new teacher, the Rev. J. F. Berg as 
professor of the Greek and Latin languages and of Belles- 
Lettres, which relieved Dr. Rauch of the duties of a department 
which he had hitherto discharged. At about the same time the 
Rev. W. A. Good was appointed Rector of the Preparatory 
Department, which brought equal relief to Professor Budd, who 
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had taught the elementary branches of an ordinary school no 
less than those of the advanced course of a college. 

Rev. J. F. Berg.—Professor Berg served the Reformed 
Charch at Mercersburg as pastor in connection with his duties 
in the college for about one year, when he resigned and took 
the pastoral charge of a large congregation in Philadelphia. 
He subsequently was the means of adding to the prestige and 
celebrity of the institutions at Mercersburg by his controversies 
with the theological professors. He was a born controversialist, 
more popular than profound, a fine belles-lettres scholar, a 
genial professor and a gallant opponent, who always treated his 
opponents at Mercersburg with respect ; and, without intending 
it, helped to give them strength and eclat in the Church. After 
laboring as pastor over several congregations in Philadelphia, 
he became professor of theology in the Seminary of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church at New Brunswick, N. J. He died some years 
ago, when his mental strength, matured by experience, seemed 
to have prepared him for increasing usefulness. 

Rev. Edward Bourne.—After Professor Berg retired from the 
College the chair of languages and belles-lettres remained vacant 
for a short period, but its duties were discharged by the other 
professors, with the assistance of the Rev. Edward Bourne, a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland, an Irish Episco- 
palian, who amused the students with his eccentricities and Irish 
wit, but drilled them well in the elements of Latin and Greek 
according to the methods pursued in the “ Auld Country.” 

Rev. Albert Smith._—The vacant chair of languages was per- 
manently filled from the year 1838 to 1840 by the Rev. Albert 
Smith of Vermont, New England. He was well qualified for his 
post, diligent, faithful and conscientious. He had correct views 
of the important relations of education to Christianity. With- 
out being profound he was strictly orthodox, according to the 
old standard of New England orthodoxy. By his earnest and 
practical sermons he made an impression on the minds of the 
students in favor of religion ; and during his stay of over two 
years at Mercersburg imparted a valuable element to the life of 
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the College from Puritan New England during its youthful and 
susceptible period. He strengthened its Anglican side, but 
could not understand or appreciate its counterpart, the Germa- 
nic, which perhaps confronted him in the college for the first time. 
Most probably under the feeling that he could not labor with 
freedom and comfort in his new surroundings, he withdrew from 
the institution sometime in the early part of the year 1840. 

Professor Nevin.—During the summer session of 1840 the stu- 
dents enjoyed the benefits of Dr Rauch’s superior knowledge of 
the Greek Language and of his excellent training in Greek Gram- 
mar. In the fall of this year Professor William Marvel Nevin, 
Esq., was elected to fill the chair previously occupied by Pro- 
fessor Smith, who has remained at his post for nearly the half 
of a century. He entered upon his duties with enthusiasm, 
with faith, and with love for his work. In addition to his classi- 
cal acquirements, he was familiar with English literature, and 
with his cultured taste was well qualified to teach American 
Germans to read, write and speak the English language with 
propriety. His services in these respects have been invaluable, 
and their influence, operating silently, without noisy outward 
demonstration, it would be difficult to calculate. At the same 
time he has been all along in felt sympathy with the peculiar 
spirit and tendencies of the College, not from a principle of 
policy, but because they met with a prompt response in his 
heart. The Scotch Irishman felt at home with his German 
cousins, and the old-fashioned Presbyterian had no difficulty in 
worshiping at Reformed altars. 

When Professor Nevin commenced to teach the students Latin 
and Greek, in 1840, the grammars of those languages then in 
use were very mechanical, apparently a mass of arbitrary rules 
and exceptions. Gradually he introduced those of a higher and 
better kind, such as Kuehner’s, in which what seemed to be 
contradictions and absurdities in the old grammars are explained, 
reduced to order and made to appear as a natural growth, per- 
vaded with a philosophic spirit. 

And now over eighty years of age, the Professor still remains 
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at his post in connection with Franklin and Marshall College. 
At present he is Professor of English literature and belles-lettrea, 
and two other professors give instructions in the classics which 
he taught in his younger days. He has many friends and they 
all congratulate him on his long and useful life. 

Tutors, Stoddard, Young and others.—When the faculty was 
organized in 1836, it was decided that it should consist of four 
professors, who, it was supposed at the time, would be sufficient 
to attend to all the instruction required in a first-class college. 
The funds of the institution, however, were not sufficient to jus- 
tify the appointment of the fourth professor, and as a substi- 
tute, tutors or adjunct professors were employed at a reduced 
salary to assist in the instructions of the two lower classes. 
They served a useful purpose, not only on the score of economy, 
but also in giving efficiency to the college, in presiding at the 
table in the Refectory, in conducting morning and evening 
prayers, in reporting to the faculty instances of disorder or ir- 
regularities among the students, and in showing a good example 
as it respects punctuality and a correct moral Christian con- 
duct. The following is a list of those who filled this position in 
Marshall College from 1837 to 1853: David Tappan Stoddard, 
Andrew S. Young, Rev. Gardner Jones, Theodore Appel, John 
Cessna, George D. Wolff, E. W. Reinecke, David A. Wilson, 
Franklin D. Stem, John 8. Ermentrout, C. Beecher Wolff, Geo. 
B. Russel and C. Z. Weiser. The tutors in German were H. C. 
Bernstein, Christian R. Kessler and Maximillian Stem. Mr. 
Stoddard was a graduate of Yale College; all the rest, except 
the German instructors, were graduates of Marshall College. 

The Preparatory Department.—The preparatory school under 
the Rev. W. A. Good soon began to gain in numbers, and at- 
tracted students from different parts of the country, as well as 
from the immediate neighborhood, who came on to prepare 
themselves for admittance into college under the shadow of its 
own classic walls. It not only paid its own expenses, but for a 
period of time, at least, it was a source of income to the college. 
Mr. Good was well qualified for the position of Master in this 
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school, and it was a matter of regret when he withdrew from 
his post in the year 1841, with the view of entering upon the 
duties of the ministry. He subsequently made himself useful 
in the cause of education in his native county of Berks, and 
may in some sense be regarded as the father of its present sys- 
tem of public schools. 

Rev. Wm. A, Good and others —Mr. Good had a succession. 
of nine rectors from 1841 to 1853, which, of course, were too 
many and to that extent, a disadvantage to the school, consist- 
ing of Rev. A. 8. Young, Rev. Gardiner Jones, Jeremiah H. 
Good, Rev. A. J. M. Hudson, Joseph H. Locse, David Snively, 
Clement Z. Weiser and Samuel G. Wagner. The assistants 
were still more numerous, but for this there was a patent reason, 
as they consisted of theological students en route for the higher 
duties of the Christian ministry. Their names were: J. H. A. 
Bomberger, Andrew S. Young, Moses Kieffer, George H. Mar- 
tin, E. V. Gerhart, J. H. Good, Theodore Appel, D. Y. Heis- 
ler, J. M. Stearns, George Lewis Staley, George W. Aughin- 
baugh, E. W. Reinecke, John 8. Ermentrout, Aaron 8S. Leinbach, 
I. Bossard, D. Ph., and David A. Wilson. Three or four of 
the rectors have fallen asleep, whilst the sixteen assistants, with 
three or four exceptions, are still in the land of the living. 

The Animus of the Students.—Next to a learned and efficient 
Faculty,which was regarded as sufficiently complete for the time 
at Mercersburg, the growth and success of such an institution 
like Marshall College in its humble beginnings, depended very 
much on the students, on their spirit and character. Fortunately, 
it so happened that they were enthusiastic admirers of their 
alma mater and never allowed any persons in their presence to 
take her name, or the rames of their professors, in vain, did 
much in giving her character before the public, and also very 
much in bringing new students with them from their respective 
homes or districts of country. 

The state of morals among them, taken as a whole, was good, 
although at times it was thought to be very bad. Some were 
not free from degrading vices, and occasionally there were out- 
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breaks of intemperance, the sin that doth so easily beset stu- 
dents, especially such as cannot find a sufficient stimulus in 
their studies, or are not entirely absorbed by them; but most 
probably there was less of dissipation among the students than 
can be usually found in the same number of persons taken from 
any other class of society. 

There was at first a broad line of demarkation drawn between 
the religious students, nearly all of whom were candidates for 
the ministry, and the non-professors of religion, who were pre- 
paring themselves for secular callings in life. This separation, 
however, was modified as time advanced by the liberal spirit of 
the institution, in which all heartily sympathized. It isa re- 
markable fact that at a time when the college needed students 
most, the number of beneficiaries on its roll was relatively the 
largest. Generally more than half of the students in the col- 
lege were on the beneficiary list. W4thout their presence the 
classes would have been too small for the comfort of the profes- 
sors, or the prosperity of the institution. 

The Law School.—The Law School connected with Marshall 
College was located at Chambersburg, Pa., under the charge of 
the Hon, Alexander Thompson, LL.D., as professor. Judge 
Thompson was one of the ablest civilians in the State, and his 
school, though never large, sent forth from time to time first- 
class lawyers, among whom were the Hon. Mr. Hendricks, the 
late Vice President of the United States, and the Hon. John 
Scott, United States Senator. The students, after they had 
finished their studies and had sustained a satisfactory examina- 
tion, received the degree of Bachelor of Laws from the Faculty 
of Marshall College, which was announced at the annual com- 
mencements. The connection between the two institutions was 
more nominal than real; yet such as it was, it served to show 
that at that early day the idea of a university was floating in 
the minds of some persons, at least, in connection with the rise 
of Marshall College. 

Bright Prospects —The collegiate year of 1840-41 opened 
very auspiciously. The faculty was large enough to give at- 
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tention to all those studies which were regarded as essential to 
a good college course. The curriculum in those days had 
more regard to the multwm than to the multa of studies. The 
students were proud of their alma mater, and their number Was 
on the increase. Dr. Nevin, by his writings, especially by his 
Inaugural Address, had secured general confidence in the 
Church and awakened new interest in its institutions. The 
centenary year of the founding of the Reformed Church in this 
country was being celebrated with much fervor and zeal by the 
entire church, and with singular unanimity, the movement, 
sanctioned by the Synod, was progressing successfully to raise 
$100,000 for the College, the Seminary, Beneficiary Educa- 
tion and Missions, as a thanksgiving offering for the goodness 
and mercy of God in leading the Church thus far through the 
wilderness. Dr. Rauch had just published his Psychology, 
which was at once regarded as a work of superior merit by the 
best authorities in the country; and he was now looking for- 
ward to the preparation of similar philosophical works in the 
near future. He was hopeful and infused into the students 
and friends of the institution much of his own noble and gen- 
erous spirit. Cheered and strengthened by his new colleague, 
Dr. Nevin, he was looking to the realization of the bright 
hopes which he had cherished in his greatest trials, and in the 
darkest days of the College and Seminary. But in the infinite 
wisdom of God, he was not allowed to see the fruit of his labors 
here on earth. He had laid a good foundation, he had finished 
his work, and the time had now come when he was to receive 
his reward in a better world. 

The Death of Dr. Rauch.—In the fall of 1840, however, it 
became apparent that his physical and mental energies had 
been overtaxed, and that his strength was failing him. He 
was, however, still comparatively young in years, and it was 
difficult to believe that the end of his career was so near at 
hand. Just as he was about to begin the preparation of his 
treatise on Christian Ethics for the press, he was confined to the 
bed, from which he never rose again. He died early in the 
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morning of March the 2d, 1841. He was stricken down just 
at a time when his presence in the college seemed to be most 
needed, and his loss, tragic in appearance, seemed to be irrepar- 
able. It was asad day to professors and students when they 
came to realize the fact that Rauch, the amiable Christian 
gentleman, the polished scholar, the profound philosopher and 
theologian, and the paternal President of Marshall College, was 
no more. A similar feeling of sadness and sorrow pervaded 
the community and Church generally, when his unexpected 
death was announced in the public papers. He died literally, 
but not really, for he has continued to live on in the affections 
of all who knew him, and more especially in the institution, to 
whose founding he had devoted the best energies of his mind 
and heart. His work went forward under his inspiration, and 
his loss was overruled for good. 

An Estimate of his Worth—Atthe end of the winter-term 
succeeding his death, Dr. Nevin delivered an admirable and 
touching eulogy on his life and character, replete with striking 
thoughts and sad recollections. From the flowers in the gar- 
land, which he laid on the grave of his deceased friend and col- 
league, we cull only a few for this historical record. 

“I found myself,” he says, “attracted to him from the 
start. His countenance was the index of his heart, open, gen- 
erous and pure. I soon felt that my relations with him were 
likely to be both pleasant and safe. Further acquaintance 
only served to strengthen this first impression. It was clear to 
me that he had been misunderstood and wronged. He was one 
of the last men probably to be capable of disingenuous cun- 
ning, or dishonorable dealing in any way. Then I perceived 
very soon also, that his learning and intellectual strength were 
of a higher order altogether than I had felt myself authorized 
to expect; though it was not until the appearance of his Psy- 
chology, that I learned to place him sufficiently high, in this 
respect. Here again it became clear to me, that the proper 
worth of the man had not been understood ; and I could not 
but look upon it as a strange and interesting phenomenon, that 
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here, at the head of this infant college—without care or con- 
sciousness even, on the part of his friends generally—one of the 
finest minds of Germany should have been settled, which, un- 
der other circumstances, might well have been counted an or- 
nament to the oldest or most conspicuous institution in the 
land. No selection could have secured probably a fitter man 
for the station he was called to occupy. My own calculations, 
at least, with regard to him, were large and full of confidence ; 
not only as it respected the college itself, but in view of the 
general influence he seemed likely to acquire also as a scholar 
and writer.” 

“To some, possibly, this eulogy may seem extravagant. 
There are those in this neighborhood probably, who will find 
it hard to be persuaded, that so great a man has lived among 
them, without their having been able to perceive his presence. 
It is so hard for us to understand and estimate properly living 
worth of a moral or intellectual sort, when it is brought home 
to our very doors. Seen at a great distance, in some other 
literary station, Dr. Rauch might easily have been honored by 
some here as an extraordinary man, to whom he has been all 
along, near at hand, only of the most moderate importance un- 
der any view. Had he died a year ago, before his book came 
out, this class of persons would have considered it almost ludi- 
crous to hear him rated anything higher than many learned men 
(so called) whom they had the privilege of seeing and knowing. 
It was only the strong action of opinion, flowing in upon them 
from abroad, that could constrain them to acknowledge the 
merits of the work, and so to entertain a higher opinion of the 
man ; and yet it may still sound strange in the ears of such to 
be told that one of the most accomplished scholars in the whole 
land dwelt among them lately in the person of Dr. Rauch. 
Already he had caused the name of Mercersburg to be re- 
peated with interest, where heretofore it had not been heard. 
Had he lived five years longer, he would have lifted the vil- 
lage, along with the college, into the view of the whole land, 
As it is, the memory of the man deserves to be regarded still 
as an ornament tv the place.” 
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A Sketch of Dr. Rauch—As the death of Dr. Rauch con- 
stituted a crisis in the history of Marshall College, and was the 
point of a new departure in its affairs, we here insert a brief 
account of his life, the qualifications which he brought to his 
work, and of his great worth as a man and a scholar. 

He was born at Kirchbracht, Hesse Darmstadt, Germany, 
July 27, 1806, of Christian parents. His father was a clergy- 
man on the Reformed side in the Evangelical church, and served 
a parish in the neighborhood of Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

He studied philosophy and theology successively at the Uni- 
versities of Marburg, Giessen and Heidelberg, from the first of 
which he received his diploma, and from the last an appoint- 
ment as regular professor, when a combination of circum- 
stances made it necessary for him to leave his native land. 

With the professors and students of the German universities 
generally, he was in full sympathy with the spirit of frec institu- 
tions, awakened in the-fatherland after the Napoleonic wars. 
The assassination of Kotzebue by Sand, the political madman, 
in 1819, aroused the suspicion of the German rulers, and the 
fear that other kinds of government might soon take the place 
of their own, which were antiquated and could no longer stand 
the test of enlightened criticism, As a natural result the policy 
of repression and secret espionage became the order of the gov- 
ernments, especially of those that were the smallest and the 
most insignificant. Many of the students of the German uni- 
versities accordingly were compelled to take their flight and 
seek hospitable homes in the United States, the most distin- 
guished of whom were Follen, Lieber and Rauch. The latter 
was known to be free in the expression of liberal sentiments, 
and, as on some public occasion he was supposed to have spoken 
too freely on the subject of politics, he found it necessary, in 
order to escape imprisonment or some other public disgrace, to 
take his flight to this country. What was a loss to Germany 
by such banishments was much gain to our own country. 

An Erxile.—Dr. Rauch found a hospitable home in the family 
of the Rev. Thomas Pomp, of Easton, Pa., in 1831, where he 
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taught music in the town, and the German language in Lafay- 
ette College for a short time. In the summer of 1832 he took 
charge of the High School at York, and in the following fall 
he was elected by the Reformed Synod to fill the place of Mr. 
Young, as Professor of Biblical Literature and Principal of the 
Classical Department in the Seminary at York; and, as already 
stated, in accordance with the action of the Synod, he moved 
with the High School to Mercersburg in the fall of 1835. 

The qualifications of Dr. Rauch for the different positions he 
was called to fill in the institutions of the Church were of the 
highest order. 

As a Linguist.—He was eminent as a linguist, being familiar 
with the ancient languages, including the Sanscrit, and a num- 
ber of the modern European languages. Before he came to 
this country he had written several learned works in Latin, one 
on the Resurrection of the Dead, and another on one of the 
tragedies of Sophocles. 

As a Naturalist—He took a deep interest in Natural His- 
tory and had studied profoundly the works of Oken, Schu- 
bert and others. Accordingly in the absence of a regular pro- 
fessor in this department of knowledge, he was accustomed to 
lecture to the students on this subject, which proved to be highly 
edifying as well as entertaining. 

As a Philosopher and Theologian—It was, however, in the 
department of philosophy more particularly where he found his 
true calling, in its bearings upon Christianity and the Bible; and 
this accordingly became with him more and more a specialty. 
He was here what might be called an idealistic realist, which he 
no doubt regarded as the outcome of the progress of philosophy 
in Germany, France and England, 

Locke and Kant.—Locke, in England, had so restricted the 
limits of human knowledge, that without any intention of the 
kind his system gave rise to skepticism and agnosticism of the 
worst kind. Kant followed Locke in the same general direc- 
tion, and with the view of counteracting the skepticism of 
Hume, wrote his celebrated Critique, in which, more profoundly 
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than Locke, he set similar false restrictions upon the powers of 
the human mind, practically denying that it can have any cer- 
tain knowledge of God and supersensuous things. Great as 
the merits of this work, however, were, it provoked a loud pro- 
test in Germany and gave rise to various schools, especially of 
Schelling and Hegel, which asserted with emphasis that the rea- 
son can go beyond phenomena or the appearance of things and 
gain a knowledge of their substance or inner essence, that is, in 
their in-sich-selbstseyn. 

Schelling and Hegel—When Dr. Rauch received his philo- 
sophical training in Germany, the system of Kant had already 
waned, and Schelling, Fichte and Hegel had appeared above the 
horizon as stars of surpassing brilliancy, and Rauch fell in 
freely with the reaction against Kant. He had full faith in God 
and nature, and claimed for the human reason its heaven-born 
prerogatives and rights. In his lectures and writings he did not 
give place by subjection for an hour to agnosticism. He rever- 
enced Leibnitz and Kant as fathers of a great philosophic 
movement, whose systems had their day, and were useful as they 
prepared the way for something better. His teachers belonged 
to the better class of Hegelians, but it is easy to see from his 
Psychology that he was by no means wedded to the dry and ab- 
stract intellectualism of Hegel. His able work shows through- 
out traces of Schelling, Schubert and Steffens just as well. The 
author possessed a vivid imagination and had too much love for 
the reality of things to live himself in mere abstractions or 
idealistic clouds. A lover and admirer of all the giants in 
German philosophy, he was not the slave of any particular 
system. 

Carl Daub.—His philosophy was virtually the same as that 
of Carl Daub, one of his theological teachers at Heidelberg, 
who mastered all the systems of philosophy as they rose suc- 
cessively around him, and adopted what was good and true in 
them all, without losing his faith in the Bible or divine things. 
Of this “ hierophant in the temple of knowledge,” as he has 
been styled, Tholuck says that, “ as.a theologian from the com- 
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mencement of his activity as a writer in the, sphere of divinity 
to the end of his life he kept himself perpetually on the heights 
of the times, throughout all its epochs.” Rosenkranz says that, 
“ as no theologian was more orthodox than he, so no one could 
be held to be, in the true force of the word, more rational,” and 
then adds that, “ he was a genuine Church Father of Protestant 
Theology.” 

Dr. J. W. Nevin.—Dr. John W. Nevin, who had the best op- 
portunities to know Dr. Rauch and to understand his system of 
thought, thus describes him as a philosopher: “ Truth with him 
was deeper than any kind of rationalism, which could be appro- 
priated only by entering into the life of its possessor. Thus 
was the invisible felt to be real, whilst the outward and sensible 
might be regarded but as the shadows projected from it on the 
fields of space. Innumerable analogies, adumbrations and cor- 
respondences, not obvious to commoner minds, seemed to be pres- 
ent habitually to his view, binding the universe into one sublime 
whole, the earth reflecting the heavens, and the waves of eternity 
echoing on the shores of time.” 

A Christian Philosopher —Dr. Rauch came to this country to 
serve God, as he solemnly promised his father when he gave him 
his last sad adieu, with faith in God, in nature and man, exclu- 
sive of the distortions brought upon this trinity by Hegelians of 
the left wing. He came also with faith in Christianity, exclu- 
sive of the incrustations of the agnostic neology of his times. 
But his faith in Christ, as he used to say, was strengthened 
and refreshed by the earnest, vigorous, active Christianity with 
which he found himself here, in America, surrounded. 

Anglo-German Philosophy.—He acknowledged also that he 
had experienced a similar modification of his philosophical views 
by his residence in this country, where he was confronted with _ 
the philosophy of Bacon, Locke and of the Scotch philosophers. 
Under the spur of a special impulse he gave them a more care- 
ful study, and with their practical applications around him in 
real life, he learned to put a higher estimate on their value than 
he could have ever done if he had remained in Germany, and 
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looked out at themfrom the windows of a university. As a 
result in his Psychology he sought to unite the two philosoph- 
ical tendencies, the English and German, as far as possible, into 
one living organism. In his “first attempt,’ as he modestly 
calls it, to unite German and American mental philosophy, he 
was perhaps only moderately successful. Its ruling spirit is 
Germanic, which in many places reminds the reader of the rich 
imagination of Schelling or Schubert, whilst elsewhere we are 
confronted with the logic of Kant or Hegel. 

Professor Calderwood.—This first attempt at unification was 
a point well taken. It still lives, and by many it is believed 
at the present day that it is destined to dominate in the phil- 
osophy of the future. On the one hand, it is coming to be ac- 
knowledged that the old English and Scotch philosophy has 
had its day and fulfilled its mission; on the other hand, it is 
believed that the same may be said with equal truth of the 
great systems in Germany, culminating in Schelling and 
Hegel. There is therefore a necessity as well as room for 
something higher and better in our order of thinking to meet 
and overthrow the gross agnosticism of our times. On this 
point, Professor Calderwood, of Edinburg, speaks out wisely in 
a recent number of the New Princeton Review. ‘We find,” 
he says, “from this survey, that the thought of this nation— 
British—is in a state of transition, preparing for a new ad- 
vance ; and that when this comes, it promises to be the fruit of 
all that is best in German and British thought; and in its na- 
ture a further clear advance towards a philosophy of human 
knowledge—a philosophy of certainty.” 

Professor Shields.—A similar thought pervades Professor 
Shields’ able work on the “ Ultimate Philosophy,” published 
in 1877. He looks forward hopefully to a new philosophy, 
which is to be the last, built on what is good and true in the 
systems of the past, in which philosophy is to be reconciled, 
not only with itself, but with theology and all the rest of the 
sciences. He moreover thinks that our own dear country is 
destined to be the theatre in which this general pacification, 
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this philosophical millenium is to be brought about, as it is 
here less hampered by the traditions of the Old World, and 
more free for the expansion and growth of new thoughts. It 
is, however, not likely, as we think, to be accomplished here in 
this country, without the assistance, if not the leadership, of 
the Old World. It must be the work of many earnest minds, 
with broad and catholic views, and then, as Dr. Rauch sasy, it 
cannot be done by bringing together conflicting systems and 
forming them into one “ eclectic compound, which is neither the 
one nor the other. It must be organic, and bear witness of the 
same objective spirit, and form all the parts into one life.” 
This will be Anglo-Germanism in its highest and best form— 
sed hic labor, hoc opus est. 





Dr. Rauch was buried in the college grounds at Mercers- 
burg, but his remains were subsequently removed to Lancas- 
ter, where they repose in the college plot in the Lancaster 
Cemetery. An appropriate monument was erected to his 
memory in the college-campus by his former students and his 
many admiring friends. On the one side of the shaft in a re- 
cess he is represented as sitting in his study, with his books 
around him, burning the midnight oil, still studying the phe- 
nomena of mind. On the other side, is a sphere representing 
a hemisphere as just emerging out of chaos, and serving as 
an illustration of his philosophy, in which the Old and New 
Worlds appear in one and the same view. 

The following elegy, prepared by the Rev. R. C. Schiedt, a 
foreign German, who pursued a course of studies in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and then afterwards finished his theological 
education in the Seminary at Lancaster, is here given as ap- 
propriate. 

IN OBITUM FRIDERICI RAUCHI. 
Has tuus inferias vates, Friderice, Alumnus, 
Hee tibi pro meritis munera solvo tuis: 


Quandoquidem viridi nobis te sustulit zvo, 
Que nihil egregium mors sinit esse diu. 
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Flere tuos obitus jubet illud amabile quondam 
Nunc interrupte foedus amicitie. 

Namque etiam tumulis suus est honor, inque sepultos 
Mens pia flebilibus testificanda modis ; 

Et mortem, vite testem finemque laborum 
Laudibus ornatam convenit esse suis. 

Elysiis igitur quamvis jam lztus in hortis, 
Inque nova vitam luce perennis agas ; 

Funeris extremum tamen hunc largimur honorem 
Virtutis pereant ne monumenta tuz. 

Invida consumit titulos et busta vetustas, 
Et spolia in templis exuvizeque ruunt ; 

At, si quem dulci celebrarunt carmine Musa, 
Ille vel invita morte superstes erit. 

Quoslibet, hos memori vatum labor eximit evo, 
Longzvi possint ne nocuisse dies. 

Te quoque sublatum quamvis in flore juventz 
Inter honoratos gloria tollet avos. 

Florida vix septem jam lustra peregerat stas 
Injecit rapidas cum fera Parca manus. 

Vivere debueras equidem, nisi fata negassent ; 
Strenuus, excellens, candidus, acer eras. 

Si tamen exactz considero facta juventz 
Nil potes hac vite de brevitate queri. 

Americam, fato profugus, terramque venisti 
Qua Delaware unda labitur intrepida. 

Amisit juvenem Germania maxime doctum 
Majus honorata nobilitate decus 

Ipse etiam veteris Nicer! hand oblitus alumni 
Ceeruleas largis fletibus auxit aquas. 

Hic Daubus, notum cujus super ethera nomen 
Pervolat immensi Solis utramque domum 

De Raucho est questus suo amico discipuloque 
Heidelbergensi flore, decore loci. 

Sed, Friderice, recepit te optime terra Columbi, 
Principem juturum relligionis opus. 

Hee rerum series immota Deique voluntas 
Arbitrio fatum qui regit omne suo. 

Mox tua per varios virtus exercita casus 
Per numeros sese sustulit aucta suos 

Testis Mercersburgensis schola, montium Athene, 
Cujus rector eras, primus nobilium. 


Neckar, river that flows through Heidelberg. 
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Testis fama per Europam tua clara, per orbem ; 
Testes discipuli, gloria gentis nove. 

Non tibi per Latium, tot clara peroppida, vidi 
Sequana nec tumido qua fluit amne, parem. 

Cum tibi preclaras puer erudiendusin artes 
Traditus, Aonidum captus amore, fuit. 

Tu precepta Dei pandens arcana, docebas, 
Gaudeat ut pura mente fideque coli. 

Doctrineque pio ccelestis amore ferebas 
Mille viz casus, teedia mille, Rauche! 

Doctrinzeque pio ccelestis amore calebas : 
Ah, quantum est, vero posse placere deo! 

Ergo creatorem propius rerumque parentem 
Cernere, non dubii pectoris ardor erat. 

Et cupidas verbo pavit Christique redemtas 
Morte, pie sancto munere functus, oves. 

Salve, magne parens, alti nunc etheris heres, 
Et fruere zternis, qui tibi parta, bonis. 

/Eternique patris mens et sapientia Christus 
Fervida divino lumine corda rigat. 

Terra tuum violis ornet lauroque sepulchrum 
Floreat zternis urna beata rosis ; 

Ossaque tranquilla semper tua sede quiescant, 
Marmor et incisis indicet illa notis ! 

Interea laudesque tuas nomenque canamus 
Tu modo da dulci, Christe, quiete frui ! 


Mrs. Dr. Rauch.—In the year 1834 Dr. Rauch was united in 
marriage to Miss Phoebe, daughter of Mr. Laomi Moore, of 
Morristown, N. J. Of this lady Dr. Nevin says in his eulogy 
of Dr. Rauch that “she was in all respects worthy to be the 
wife of such a man. She enjoyed his unbroken confidence 
while he lived, and his image, embalmed in sacred sorrow, may 
be said to have its best shrine now in her widowed heart.” 

Mrs. Rauch was subsequently married to Dr. J. P. Hiester, 
and resided with him at Reading until her death in the year 
1846, honored and respected by all who knew her. The Rev. 
Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, who had been her pastor in her 
younger days at Morristown, wrote to Dr. Nevin for some esti- 
mate of her character as she appeared to him and the circle of 
friends whom she had gathered around her at Mercersburg, 
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with the view of preparing an obituary notice of her for the 
New York Observer. 

From the reply, which was a beautiful eulogy on her character, 
we extract a few of the more striking passages, that will serve 
to show how she was truly “a helpmeet” to Dr. Rauch in every 
respect, and through him an important, although silent, factor 
in his great and good work at York and Mercersburg. The en- 
tire letter is still extant. 

“‘ She was,” he wrote, “in one word a beautifu! exemplifica- 
tion of all that is comprehended in that most comprehensive and 
significant title—a Christian lady. Personal grace of a high 
order, dignity of manners, true feminine sensibility, and all be- 
coming spiritual accomplishments, were so happily blended in 
her as to give the appellation thus applied a propriety and 
force, which all who knew her will be ready no doubt at once to 
acknowledge as no more than equal to the simple truth. In 
this aspect she well deserves to be held up to view as a pattern 
for the contemplation of the Christian world.” 

“The perfection of her character may be said indeed to have 

_gathered itself up in the idea of a good wife. Her husband was 
a man of letters, and she made it her successful ambition to 
cultivate a proper correspondence with him in this respect on 
her own part—not that she pretended, of course, to accompany 
him in the deeper walks of science. She sought to possess a 
high order of cultivation in the way of good judgment, refined 
taste, general information and intelligent sympathy with the 
interests of literature and science, by which a lady of parts has 
it in her power to maintain in her own province a full and fair 
parallel as it regards mind with the most gifted scholar of the 
other sex, while she continues to retain all the advantages that 
properly belong to her own. Such was the order of cultivation 
aimed at by the wife of Dr. Rauch, and in this she was acknowl- 
edged on all hands to excel.” 

“Her circumstances enabled her indeed, and called her at 
the same time to bestow much more attention to purely literary 
interests than would be proper or possible for married ladies 
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generally. Without children, she was left more free to live 
more fully for her husband; and his whole nature seemed to call 
for its proper support in the fullest spiritual sympathy with 
hers. Out of devotion to him accordingly, and to meet the 
claims of duty which she felt to be resting upon her as a wife, 
full as much as from any interest she took in literature for its 
own sake, she made herself the companion of his study, and bent 
her spirit into the utmost harmony with his pursuits. But if 
she had any knowledge of Latin or Greek, she was very careful 
not to give any knowledge of it to the world. She never pre- 
tended to talk philosophy, though she certainly knew more 
about it than many male talkers in the same line. She studied 
the German because her husband was a German, and loved it 
first for her husband’s sake and then for its own, and her ac- 
quaintance with the belletristic literature in particular of Ger- 
many was considerable. But of all this she made no show. 
With her attainments of every kind, she was perfectly unobtru- 
sive, while at the same time there was still that in her whole 
appearance and conversation which served to impress the feel- 
ing in all around her that she was a woman of more than ordi- 
nary cultivation.” 

“And it was still in her character as a wife that all these 
qualities stood forth most conspicuously to view. Her spiritual 
strength was exercised mainly towards her husband, and 
through him only upon the world. In this respect she well un- 
derstood her sphere, and well did she fill it in her own beautiful, 
silent way. Her husband owed her much; in some sense, 
indeed, all that he was in the latter part of his life; and no one 
knew this better than himself. He regarded her with a love that 
was absolutely carried to veneration.” —It was generally believed 
by his students, and those who know, that his high ideal of 
female character, the picture of what woman ought to be as 
given in his Psychology, was largely owing to the excellent 
model which he had before him every day in his own house. 

“In her religious character she was altogether unostentatious 
(true thus to her general nature in other respects), but, at the 
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same time, sincere, earnest, consistent and honest. Her religion 
included feeling, but it was feeling of the deep and quiet kind, 
filled with knowledge and guided by principle. It was a re- 
ligion that gave evidence of its presence in the ‘ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit which is in the sight of God of great 
price, and that grew evidently and gathered strength in the 
way of patient culture and discipline. Those who knew her 
well had abundant opportunity of knowing it to be both evan- 
gelical and deep. The best evidence of its power, perhaps, was 
found in the ability which it gave her to sustain as she did the 
heavy trials by which in the latter period of her life it was at 
once tested and improved. Few have been more thoroughly 
disciplined in the sore though merciful school of adversity. 
Waters of a full cup were wrung out to her in the way partic- 
ularly of successive family bereavements, which gave her no 
time to lay aside the habiliments of mourning (not even when 
called to stand as a bride a second time at the altar), until now 
others have been required to mourn over her own death, added 
to those that have gone before. But through all she showed 
herself ever the same, firm, quiet, calm, uncomplaining and tri- 
umphantly serene; and we are not surprised accordingly to 
learn, what yet it has been most gratifying to be told, that the 
same confidence and holy resignation of faith attended her to 
the verge of mortal consciousness in the case of her own disso- 
lution.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Appeat to Lire. By Theodore T. Munger, Author of “ Freedom of 
Faith.” Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


This book is made up of fourteen discourses, the purpose of 
which. as indicated by the title of the work, is to set forth the truths 
of which they treat in the direct light of human life and common 
experience. Of these discourses the last four, which treat respect- 
ively of “Evolution and Faith,” “Immortality and Modern 
Thought,” “Man the Final Form in Creation,” and “ Music as a 
Revelation,” the author states in his preface, “ were not written to 
be preached, yet are included as not out of unity with those before 
them, but more specially to meet the needs of a vast number who 
are asking if they can think under the principle of evolution and 
also as Christian believers?” Among the subjects treated of in the 
first ten discourses of the volume are “ Christ’s Treatment of Un- 
willing Skeptics,” ‘‘ Truth through and by Life,’’ “The Gospel 
of the Body,” and “The Two-fold Force in Salvation.” All the 
discourses are characterized by freshness and vigor of thought and 
by those refined charms of style which have made the author’s 
volumes so popular. Though we are not prepared to agree with 
Dr. Munger on all points, yet we can heartily commend this vol- 
ume as worthy of careful study. Ministers especially may learn 
much from it as to the best way of meeting the skepticism of the 
times. 


A Day rw Capernaum. By Dr. Franz Delitzsch, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. Translated from the Third German Edition by 
Rev. George H. Schodde, Ph.D., Professor in Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place. 1887. Price, 75 cents. 


The object of the learned and distinguished author of this little 
volume has been to give in its pages a vivid picture of the Galilean 
activity of Jesus within the space of a day. In doing this he has 
taken great pains to be as accurate in every particular as possible. 
The historical data are all derived from the Gospels; the descrip- 
tion of the localities is based on the works of Robinson and others, 
and on the notices scattered in Josephus, the Talmud and the 
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Midrashim ; and the illustrations of the circumstances of the times 
and of the life of the people are throughout drawn from the oldest 
Jewish literature as their sources. Every page of the work, ac- 
cordingly, is full of instruction. Moreover, as the author writes 
with poetic fervor and glowing love for the Saviour and faith in 
His salvation, it is also exceedingly interesting and edifying. 

The work was first published in 1870. Since then, however, 
two editions have been called for, and in these Dr. Delitzsch has 
given the finish of his continued biblical and Palestine studies. 
The present translation is from the latest edition and is unusually 
well done. One would scarcely take it for a translation at all if 
he were not told it was such on the title-page. 


A Manvat or Curistran Evipences, By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Author of “ Christian Evidences 
Viewed in Relation to Modern Thought,” etc. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House. 1887. Price, 75 cents. 


This is one of a series of Manuals published under the title of 
“The Theological Educator.” The series is edited by Rev. W 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A., Editor of the “ Expositor.” These Man- 
. uals are designed to be specially useful to Theological Students, 
but at the same time the clearness and simplicity of their style, it 
is hoped, will attract laymen interested in the subjects of which 
they treat, while their freshness and scholarship will make them 
interesting even to proficients in theology. The different volumes 
will be wholly unsectarian and will be written by men recognized 
as authorities on their subjects. 

. The volume whose title is given above is the first of the series, 
and is in every respect admirably prepared. Canon Row very cor- 
rectly holds that the key which commands the entire Christian 
position is the historical truth of the person, work and teaching of 
Jesus Christ our Lord, as it is depicted in the Gospels. This truth, 
therefore, he confines himself to proving, on the ground that, if 
Jesus was such as the Gospels depict Him to have been, then it 
follows that His character.is a superhuman one, and consequently 
that Christianity is a divine revelation. The work itself is made 
up of an Introduction in which is set before the reader what it is 
that the Christian advocate is called upon to defend, and of two 
subsequent parts in which the defense is presented. The First Part 
treats of the Moral Evidences. It consists of six chapters, in which 
are respectively considered our Lord’s assertions that He is the 
Light of the World; the Divinely attractive power that resides in 
His person ; the fact that He is not the result of the action of those 
forces which energize in the production of man, but a manifesta- 
tion of a superhuman force ; the unity of His character ; His moral 
teachings; and the apparent weakness of the agency through which 
the Church was erected as a prvof of the energy within it of a 
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superhuman power. Part Second is devoted to the consideration of 
the miraculous attestation of Christianity ; its nature and evidence. 
It is divided into five chapters, in which are carefully examined the 
testimony of the early Christian writers to the Gospels; the nature 
and value of St. Paul’s writings as historical documents; the 
points respecting primitive Christianity, which the Pauline Epistles 
prove to have been unquestionable facts, and Christ as the fulfiller 
of the Law and the prophets. The treatment of the various sub- 
jects considered is throughout masterly, and the argument presented 
in favor of the truth of Christianity clear and convincing. The 
work is a truly valuable one and will be found worthy of careful 
study. 


Aw Inrropuction to THe Textuat Criticism or THE New TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S. A. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 3 Bible House. 1887. Price, 75 cents. 


This, like the volume just noticed, is one of the series of Manuals 
of the “ Theological Instructor.” It modestly purports to be a 
primer to the art of textual criticism rather than to the science, 
and is specially designed to prepare the reader to exercise the art 
in the usual processes, and to enter upon the study of the science 
in such books as Dr. Hort’s “ Introduction” and Dr. Gregory’s 
“ Prolegomena” to Tischendorf’s eighth edition. In a brief Intro- 
ductory the nature and purpose of textual criticism are very clearly 
explained, and then, in four distinct chapters, the Matter of Criti- 
cism, the Methods of Criticism, the Praxis of Criticism, and the 
History of Criticism are treated of in a condensed but lucid and 
masterly manner. The work will be found admirably suited to 
the wants of theological students. Laymen, however, who would 
inform themselves concerning the subject to which it relates, and 
ministers generally will also find it a valuable treatise. We await 
with interest the appearance of the remaining volumes of the 
series. Should those yet to be published be possessed of the same 
high merit that pertains to those already issued, the whole series 
will be a desirable acquisition to almost any library. 


Tue Paaraons or THE BonpaGe anp THE Exopus. Lectures by Charles 
E. Robinson, D.D., LL.D., Madison Avenue Church, New York. 
The Century Co., New York: T. Fisher Unwin, London. 1887. Price, 
in cloth, $1.00, in paper, 50 cents. 


This book is made up of thirteen lectures delivered by Dr. Rob- 
inson in the ordinary course of pulpit ministration upon the Sab- 
bath. In them he has been at great pains to give as complete and 
accurate information concerning his subject as possible. The various 
facts carefully brought together from all sources are, moreover, 
presented in a very eloquent and graphic manner, and so as to be 
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very rich in practical instruction. The volume, accordingly, is not 
only very instructive but at the same time also very interesting and 
edifying. We would commend it to our readers as well worth 
possessing. It is especially well-fitted for reading aloud in the family 
circle, and can scarcely fail to fix the leading facts which it presents 
in the mind and awaken increased interest in Egyptian history. 


Tue Perorte’s Briste: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Vol. VI. Judges vi-1 Samuel xviii. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
18 and 20 Astor Place. 1887. Price $1.50. 


This volume embraces the last sixteen chapters of Judges, the 
whole of Ruth, and the first eighteen chapters of the First Book 
of Samuel. It is possessed of the same merits which characterize 
the preceding five volumes, all of which have been noticed in this 
Review. Dr. Parker is always brilliant and always suggestive. 
In these respects few authors are equal to him. All his books are 
well worth reading, and especially so the different volumes of the 
“ People’s Bible,” which so far have elicited the highest commenda- 
tion from both minister and laymen. 





